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ITs THE Whinkle 


THAT ENDS SKID — 
AND TAIL SPINS! 


Shops g uicker at 6O in the rain than 
iaiteidleithasstlap ut Sodnabaieneaties” 


ON’T FORGET this important fact: 
brakes stop your wheels but 
your tires stop your car. A set of new 
General Dual 10s on your car puts 
at your command the maximum 
efficiency of your brakes. There is 
no dangerous side swerve or tail 
spin to throw you into trouble. Dual 
10s will not only stop your car 
quicker but always straight in its 
tracks. The entirely new principle 
of soft, flexible ribbons of rubber 
provides quiet, easy riding contact 
with the road. The minimum of 
road resistance assures you of 
General’s famous long mileage. 


Don’t miss riding on Dual 10s. 


* Based on standards set by the National Safety 
Council for stopping on dry pavements. 


GET DUAL 10s ON YOUR NEW CAR 


It's easy to have your new car delivered 
on Dual 10s. Your car dealer or the 
General Tire Dealer can equip your 
new car at slight additional cost. 


THE NEW 
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WORMS EYE 


VIEW OF DUAL 10 | Runs uixe THis 


No wrinkle when 


READ THROUGH / sncoti” siding 


GLASS 


GENERAL 


Easy steering. 
Slow, even wear. 
No slip or sway 
on sharp turns. 


STOPS LIKE THIS...! 
wrinkles into squeege: 
action. Sweeps a clean path 
Clings with super-soft grip 
Stops straight in its track 
without sideswerve ortail spin. 


Copyright 1936, General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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” Plymouth Won on 3 Counts’ 
~$ize. Smoothness. Style. 


IT WAS THE ONLY LOW-PRICED CAR WITH ALL THE FEATURES I WANT”’ 

















horse... 


“BUDDY” ENSOR picked his car as he would choose a race 
carefully compared performance, record, price. 





HEN “BUDDY” ENSOR, famous 

jockey,winner of 2000 races, look- 
ed at “All Three” leading, low-priced 
cars, hefound them very nearly the same 
in price, 

“T saw that only Plymouth has all the 
things I wanted,” he says. ““That engine 
with Floating Power performs likea thor- 
oughbred...quiet, smooth and powerful. 
And it’s the only one of ‘All Three’ with 
both a Safety-Steel body and double- 
action Hydraulic brakes. It’s a money- 
saver, too. I’m getting the best gas and 
oil mileage any car ever gave me. Yes, 
sir, I’m glad I looked at ‘All Three’! ” 

Don’t buy any car until you drive this 
beautiful, new 1936 Plymouth. See your 
Chrysler, Dodgeor DeSotodealer today. 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


TUNE IN ED WYNN,GRAHAM McNAMEE, 
TUES. NIGHTS, N. B. C. RED NETWORK 





EASY TO BUY 


Priced with the lowest...25 a month 
buys a Plymouth. Commercial Credit 
Co. offers Chrysler, Dodge, De Soto 
dealers terms making it easy to buy. 


$ And Up, List at 
Factory, Detroit 
Special Equip- 
ment Extra 














*“RAIN OR SHINE, hot or cold, Plymouth starts instantly... runs perfectly 
and is much easier to drive and handle than any omnes car I know.” 


































(Above) “I WANTED a Safety- 
Steel Body and Hydraulic brakes. 
Plymouth is the only one of ‘All 
Three’ that has both.”’ 
















MR. ENSOR and his big, new 1936 Plymouth fenediaaia De Luxe Rides. “T wanted style and 
I got it,” he says, “‘as well as comfort and plenty of roominess that make long, hard trips easy.” 


BUILDS 


PLYMO UT ~ GREAT CARS 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





Girls’ Schools 


= 
Harcum Junior COLLEGE 

2 year college course. Write for Beautifully TDlus- 

trated 60 Page Gravure Catalog detailing over 100 

courses in Journalism, Seeretarial Science, Music, 

Home Economics, Dramatics, Fine and Commercial Art. 

40 Instructors. Edith Harcum, Box N, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








Boys’ Schools 





Lake Forest ACADEMY 
A National college preparatory school for boys. Write 
for booklet on ‘‘The Richards Plan in Education,”’ 
whichisdifferent, grips the boy’s interest, is anincentive 
to hard work, gets unprecedented results. 78th year. 


John Wayne Richards, Hdmr., Box W, Lake Forest, III. 





Tue Beckrorp SCHOOL 
Boys 8-15. Vrepares for the leading secondary 
schools, 500 acres. Modern equipment. Winter 
months at Ormond Beach, Florida. Small classes 
insure individual attention. Moderate fee. 
Edmund Burke Whelan, Headmaster, Edinburg, Va. 





ApMIRAL BiLLARD ACADEMY 
Prepares for College and Gov. Acads., Merchant. 
Marine. Special emphasis on Coast Guard Acad. Ex- 
perienced staff. Naval drills and uniforms. Navigation, 
Gunnery, Sailing, ete. Commanded by Commodore 
Randolph Ridgley, Jr., U 8.C.G., Ret. Low all-inclu- 
sive rate. For catalog write 
Registrar, New London, Conn. 





MITCHELL SCHOOL 
Billerica, Mass., 20 miles from Boston. Course of 
study covers grades one to ten. 67th year begins 
September 23, 1936. New buildings. Horsemanship. 
Gymnasium, Thorough instruction by college gradu- 
ates. Catalog. 


A. H. Mitchell, Director. 





LAWRENCE ACADEMY 
At Groton, Mass. An endowed College Preparatory 
School for boys 12-18. All Sports, Glee Club, 
Orchestra, Dramatics. Exceptiona) faculty, attractive 
home life. 
F. D. Gray, Principal, Box W, Groton, Mass. 





Write to the schools that appeal to you. 
If further help is needed write 


PorTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser,11 Beacon St., Boston 











THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News— Events of national and 


international 





significance 


briefly, impartially told. 


Background— Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 


ing to the news. 


Iilustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


ses eeeeeseeseessssasecessenan: 
J-26 

F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 

News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 


Week for one year ($4), and send 
me a bill. 


Name. 








Address 


City State 
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DOGS: While rereading your May 9 issue 
the other day I again encountered two fea- 
tures which stirred me to cerebration the 
first time [ saw them. | refer to the article 
on cocker spaniels, two of them photograph- 
ically cuddled by Norma Shearer and Kath- 
arine Cornell, and to the page of pictures 
showing German shepherd dogs leading the 
blind. Thus reminded, I feel impelled to 
do what [ neglected to do two months ago 
—namely, to prorose a nationwide ec: mpaign 
to exterminate all dogs whose value to hu- 
manity does not visibly outbalance the can- 
ine species’ baneful qualities. 

No argument is needed, I think, to prove 
that dogs are tolerated only because of that 
imawkish sentimentality which describes them 
as man’s best friends. Were it not for their 
assiduity in licking our hands, coming— 
sometimes-—at our call, and otherwise feed- 
ing our vanity, we should long ago have ap- 
praised most dogs as public nuisances. Where 
lives the man who has not been scared—or 
bitten—by barkers, cheated of sleep by mid- 
night howlers and morning yappers? What 
vardener has not seen his carefully tended 
patch become a rendezvous for bone-buriers ? 
What motorist has not endangered his life 
by swerving to avoid some yipping car- 
chaser ? 

| realize that my plan may not meet uni- 
versal approval, but it seems to me that we 
must classify dogs on a functional basis. 
‘Two divisions would suffice. I set them down 
for the guidance of the Anti-Dog-Nuisance 
Society which will soon, I hope, be founded. 

livision 1—Functional dogs (which should 
be allowed to exist): St. Bernards actually 
engaged in the work of bringing. brandy to 
the snowbound; collies and sheep dovs nec- 
essary to herdsmen; huskies required for 
towing sleds: shepherd dogs which lead the 
blind: wolfhounds and rat terriers, provided 
their prey becomes a menace: enough blood- 
hounds to stock occasional performances of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; dogs which amuse 
children or guard homes, on condition that 
such animals are well-behaved. 

livision 2—Nonfunctional dogs (to be 
sent to the pound): Pekingese, Chihuahuas, 
poodles, chows (for these there can he no 
appeal); police dogs, Great !‘anes. New- 
foundlands, mastiffs, bulldogs, Airedales, and 


Samoyeds (except where needed in Class 
1): greyhounds and whippets (panderers to 
our gambling instinct); pointers, retrievers 
und setters; deerhounds and _ staghounds 
otterhounds and badgerhounds (all of then 
menaces to game); Scotties, fox terriers 
Sealyhams, dachshunds, and beagles. 

Also all lap dogs, show dogs, barkers, yap- 
pers, howlers, bone-buriers, and automobile- 
chasers. All dogs which become or threaten 
to become subjects of short stories or books 
\ll dogs named Rover, Fido, Spot, Towser 
Laddie Boy, Pal, or any approximation or 
variation of Champion Sunnyheart Chelten 
ham III. 

No doubt this list will have to be length- 
ened when the campaign gets under way 
But new problems can be solved as the) 
arise. The important thing now is to enlist 
enough public sentiment to get this cai 
paign started. 

L. J. Fow er 

New York City 


COVER: Since the first publication of your 
fine magazine, | have been a subscriber to it 
and, perhaps, the most outstanding thing in 
my mind about it is its cover. Your photo 
raphers who make these up are true artists 
in their line. 

The purpose of this letter is to congratu- 
late you particularly on this week’s cover 
(News-WeEEk, June 27, 1936) titled, “The 
Campaign's Issue.” 

This picture is, in my opinion, one of thie 
most forceful, yet subtle pieces of political 
comment that I have ever seen, and does 
credit to your very excellent magazine. It is 
a pleasure for me, one of your readers, to 
compliment you on it. 

Joun G. Brown 

Helena, Montana 


NO PEEP SHOW: In the article “Moving 
Pictures” on page 26 of the May 2 issue of 
News-WEEx it is stated that 40 years azo 
“the first flickery shadows on a screen” wer 
projected in a New York music hall. 

In September and October, 
operated a “moving-picture machine” in At- 


1895, | 
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‘| ‘ve found the 


way to maker 


my carefulness 


“Te was my next door neighbor who 


first told me how I could cash in on 
my carefulness. I was talking to him 
one day about the expense of main- 
taining a home — sort of comparing 
notes — when I discovered he was 
paying a third less for fire insur- 
ance every year than I was, although 
he was buying the same amount of 
protection. 

“Of course I was curious to know 
the reason. If I could cut my insur- 
ance cost one-third, not only on my 
home but on my store, too, it would 
mean a tidy little saving. The whole 
idea, it seemed, was that he was in- 
sured in a company which takes only 
careful people — responsible owners 
of good property. 

“By eliminating owners of poorly 
constructed, highly inflammable 
property, they kept their fire losses 
so low that every year for more than 
twenty-seven years they had been 
able to return to their policyholders 
from 25% to 35% of the standard 
cost of fire insurance protection. 

“They operated under the mutual 
plan and part of this saving was due 
to the fact that they were able to sell 
more economically by dealing direct 
with the people they insure. 


UNITED 








“But what appealed to me particu- 
larly about the whole proposition 
was that — while paying these divi- 
dends — they also had steadily built 
up their assets and surplus so that 
they are now one of the safest and 
strongest companies in the country. 





Not only bankers, manufacturers, 
and store owners, but also thousands 
of homeowners are saving 25% to 
35% of the standard fire insurance 
cost in “The Company of Careful 
People.” No matter how small your 
policy, one-quarter or one-third of 
its premium cost is well worth sav- 
ing— over a period of a few years 
the total becomes amazingly large. 











“I was soon convinced that here, 
right under my very nose, was a sav- 
ing I had been overlooking for years. 
The idea was so logical, such sound 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individ: 
sation, automobile and general liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


Is; also p 


, 





“The Company of 


Careful People” 


common-sense, I lost no time getting 
the facts. My home and my store, 
which was also acceptable, are both 
insured with ‘The Company of Care- 
ful People’ now, and in the last five 
years United Mutual has returned to 
me more than $700 that I formerly 
spent needlessly — helping to pay for 
careless peoples’ fires and to pay big 
sales commissions. Yes, I'll say it pays 
to be careful if you’re insured with 
other people who are careful, too.” 
* * + 

A little booklet titled ‘The Com- 
pany of Careful People” gives the full 
facts on this plan which offers you 
safer fire insurance at lower cost. Get 
a copy. Write your name and address 
on the coupon below and mail it. If 
you would also like a quick estimate 
of the probable saving on your prop- 
erty, fill out the coupon in full. 





UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston N, 7-11 


In Canada, Federal Building, Toronto 


I would be interested in the saving for: 


Type of property Coverage, $ 





Present policy expires 





Name 


Address 
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ou glow in the warmth of a trusted 
old friend — when you drink ‘Black & White’’. Appreciated 
for its genial quality and loyal character — connoisseurs all 
over the world proclaim “Ji’s the Scotch!” 
Also, “Black @ White Liqueur Ovals”... the master- 


piece of Scotch whisky. Every drop over 12 years old. 


86.8° PROOF 


“BLACK & WHITE” 


86.8° PROOF 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


(SHaw) ALEX D. SHAW, IMPORT DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK 
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|}as well as 


lanta, Ga. The street dodger, of which I have 
a copy, reads in part: “The Wonder of the 
19th Century, the Eidoloscope—A life-size 
perfect reproduction—A four-round prize 
fight between Griffo and Barnett—The acro- 
batic dance by the Nichols sisters—Wrestling 
match between Duncan C. Ross and Dunn— 
This is no peep show but a life-size repre- 
sentation on a 25-foot stage—Natural size— 
Natural movements—500 people can see i 
at the same time—Every expression is per- 
fect—You can see the muscles of the bod, 


‘ : : 
|} move—Every wink of the eye or flutter of 


the skirt is true to nature—No sham—No de 
ception—Cor. Marietta and Peachtree Sts.- 

Continuous performance every day and 
night.” 

This was the first public exhibition of mov- 
ing pictures south of Mason and Dixon's line 
pictures having been shown that summe: 
1895, at Coney Island. 

From the beginning the show failed to pa 
expenses and closed at the end of about si) 
weeks, 
the film used the: 
finvers 


[ treasure a section of 
vivid recollections of 
burned while adjusting the carbon are la 
used for projection light, and the splicing « 
torn films while audiences waited. 

C. W. Burkert 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Editorial Note: According to the Motion Pictur 
Almanac moving pictures were first projected on 
screen by Uchatius in 1853; figures were given the il- 
lusion of motion by a revolving disk. In 1861 Selle 
Kinematoscope projected still photographs in moti 
sequence. The next important step was in 1877 wh 
the first photographs of objects in actual motion we 
taken by Stanford, Isaacs, Muybridge and projected by; 
their zoetrope. 

In 1889 Edison invented the Kinetograph and Ki 
toscope (film camera with intermittent movement a 
sprocket propulsion making 43 exposures per second, 
and projector with continuous movement). 

The Motion Picture Herald has recorded the first pub- 
lic showing of Edison’s invention. After seven years 
experiment and refinement, it was demonstrated in N« 
York—at Koster and Bial’s Music Hall in 1896, forty 
years ago. 


NEIGHBOR: It is most gratifying to re 
a magazine that is so quick and deft with the 


| news as News-WEEK. Your pictures and ca 





tions of the Queen Mary’s arrival appeared 
just in time so that the first thrill of the 
liner’s crossing had not entirely vanished 
More of this sort of journalism is readily ac- 
cepted by all your readers who follow the 
news with enthusiasm. . . 

May I, however, register a small co 
plaint? Why give Canada so little space: 
We are your neighbor, and we would appre- 
ciate seeing more written about us. What 
you have written on Canadian affairs is ex- 
cellent, but give us more. 

Perhaps our news isn’t so sensational as 
that of half-pint countries in Europe, but 
has a sociological value very close to yo 
Americans, 

Donacp A. C. McGIL1 


Vancouver, B. C. 
n 


UNBIASED: For three long years I've read 
news periodicals, digests, current topic max 
azines, and others that attempt to digest the 
news. 

After three long years I’ve discovered ‘ 
news magazine unbiased in its political, cu 
rent, and social-problem discussions. 

Congratulations to a progressive, aggres 
sive news magazine and give us readers con 
tinued excellent service in your interpret: 
tion of the news. Your “Letters” column 's 
excellent and interesting. 

E. GENE JONES 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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SIDESHOW 





DISCREDITED: Mary Brophy, teacher- 
clerk in the New York public schools, 
has resigned. An investigation last 
week disclosed that she had served for 
22 years on the academic credentials 
of another teacher similarly named. 

Ricuts: Snuffy, an English bulldog, 
was permitted to come into court to 
demonstrate that Jiggs, a canine of the 
same breed, was not vicious. The su- 
perior court in Los Angeles had just 
upheld the right of a dog to call 
another dog as a character witness. 

CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS: Peter 
Dascalos, Des Moines, Iowa, shoe-store 
proprietor, has filed a $10,000 slander 
suit against the Rev. Elias Tsausis, of 
St. George Greek Orthodox Church. 
The minister announced from the pul- 
pit that Dascalos was “damned.” 

SirE ALARM: “Calling all cars ... 
Man beating his daughter.” Out went 
the Tulsa, Okla., squad cars. Ten min- 
utes later a cop reported: ‘We investi- 
gated. No arrests made. The daughter 
won,” 

BORDER TROUBLE: Snooping about 
for two weeks, frontier patrolmen dis- 
covered that the Calneva bar was in 
Nevada, its tables in California. 
Promptly they arrested George Polus, 
a waiter, for importing liquor into 
California without a license. 

Boost: The Oklahoma City Cham- 
ber of Commerce has taken under ad- 
visement Roscoe E. Dickson’s plan to 
stimulate civic pride. At an unan- 
nounced time each day, Dickson sug- 
gests, all fire sirens should howl si- 
multaneously. Thereupon every citizen 
should turn to the person next to him, 
shake hands vigorously, and exclaim: 
“We're living in the finest city in the 
United States.” 

No Joke: Caleb Phipps, of New 
Sharon, Iowa, begs leave to announce 
that he is not in the hospital as a result 
of a gag. It was entirely fortuitous 
that the tree limb which he sawed was 
the one on which he was sitting. 

SKULLDUGGERY: Louisiana lobbyists 
are concerned about a bill approved by 
the State legislature requiring them to 
wear green skullcaps and showy plaid 
trousers. In addition, the Senate has 
added these provisos: Every lobbyist 
must contribute $1,000 to a “social en- 
tertainment”’ 
members; all lobbyists who receive 
more than $10 daily must divide the 
excess with the Senators. 

OrriciAL Howimpay: Fire Commis- 
sioner John J. McElligott was not at 
home early this week to New York 
reporters who inquired about his health. 
The Commissioner, a leading advocate 
for a safe and sane Fourth, was pain- 
fully burned in the explosion which fol- 
lowed his attempt to set off some fire- 
works, 


fund for upper house | 








“Listerine Tooth 


Paste keeps teeth 


looking their loveliest” 


[Below] CARROLL BRADY 


JARRATT 





EAR what Miss Janice Jarratt, often 
termed the most photographed girl in 
the world, says: 

“Listerine Tooth Paste? It’s simply de- 
lightful . . . gives my teeth wonderful 
brilliance and sheen.”’ 

Hear, also, the opinion of Miss Carroll 
Brady, lovely newcomer to famous New 
York studios: 

“The camera is merciless . . . so a model 
can’t take chances with the looks of her 


teeth. I have found that Listerine Tooth 
Paste is best for keeping them really white 
and gleaming.” 

Like scores of other New York models, 
whose bread and butter depend on their good 
looks, these two lovely girls have found by 
actual experience that this dentifrice is best 
and safest for preserving and enhancing the 
beauty of their teeth. 

If you have not tried Listerine Tooth 
Paste, do so now. It contains two special 

polishing and cleansing ingredients, 





Summers Best Bargain! 
MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock Choice of colors 
AND 

25¢ LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
AND 

DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH 


ALL 3 ror 49° 





notable for their safe and gentle action. 
And right now there is a special induce- 
ment to try this exceptional dentifrice. 
(See panel at left.) 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 












AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S WHILE THEY LAST 
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"Heres are 3 Popular Medal 
basically the same—but VERY DIFFERENT / 
& 


This is just one example of International 
Truck FLEXIBILITY—the full line offers a 
wide range of choice to make full efficiency 
on any job—on YOUR particular job, what- 
ever it is. Remember that there are 28 
International models —sizes Half-Ton to 
biggest Six-Wheelers —in 83 wheelbase 
lengths. Chassis prices from $415 up, f.o.b. 
factory. Low time- payment rates apply 
on all models. International branches and 
dealers are always at the service of truck 


users. They will be glad to advise you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. (™©°*Pe™7=D) Chicago, Illinois 


And this is International Model 
CS-35-T, a perfected six-wheel 
truck — International - built — 
with a greatly increased carry- 
ing capacity. If you want this 
trailing-axle six-wheeler with- 
out the 2-speed axle, ask for 


International Model C - 35-T. 


This is International Model C-35, a 
quality truck of 114 to 2-ton rating 
with a max. carrying capacity of 8,350 
Ib. (cab, body, payload, and equip- 
ment) — International - built through- 
out—the ideal unit for a thousand- 
and-one hauling requirements. 


This is International Model CS-35, same rating 
and capacity, but engineered throughout for 
hardier service. This model has an Interna- 
tional in-built 2-speed rear axle, doubling the 
transmission range, providing 8 forward and 2 
reverse speeds for dual efficiency on hard high- 
way and in roadless going. Here is POWER 
when you need it—SPEED when you want it. 
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PACIFIC: 


Japan Rejects Ship Limitati 








Fearbanks » 
ALASKA 


Reservations Made in Theatre of Possible War; 


ons; U.S. Builds Air Base in Alaska 





NEWS-WEEK MAP 


From Opposite Sides of the World’s Largest Ocean British and American Admirals Watch an Island Empire 


One day last week a young Japanese 
officer stood against a wall. At a com- 
mand, twelve rifles barked. Lt. Col. Sa- 
buro Aisawa crumpled dead because he 
had loved his country too much. 

A few days later a military court 
sentenced to death seventeen other offi- 
cers guilty of the same offense. 

Tokyo’s people accepted the news 
with Oriental resignation. They had 
Sympathized with Aisawa’s case—in a 
fit of hysterical patriotism he had 
drawn his saber last Summer and 
Stabbed to death Director of Military 
Affairs Nagata. 

The people knew that in ordinary 
times the defense could have saved 
Aisawa’s life: after all, the officer had 
acted under the bushido code—did 
what he saw as his duty as a true serv- 
ant of the Emperor. 

But these were no ordinary times. 
Tokyo still remained under the martial- 
law rule imposed after last February’s 
military outbreak. The seventeen officers 


condemned last week had led the re- 
volt, in which military hotheads had 
killed three Cabinet members and stood 
a week’s siege in the center of the cap- 
ital. 

After that fantastic manifestation of 
misguided patriotism, Emperor Hirohito 
decided to take matters into his own 
hands. First he donned a military uni- 
form, in which he has appeared ever 
since. 


Secondly, the farsighted modern Mi- 
kado broke a precedent: in a message 
to the Diet he reprimanded military 
overzealousness. No Japanese Emperor 
ever had accused his warriors of being 
too devoted. 


DANGER: Hirohito acted in the con- 
viction that discipline alone can save 
Japan from making a perhaps fatal 
blunder on its mighty march into 
modernity. 


Chief peril comes from the army— 
the most privileged Nipponese sect— 


whose creed runs somewhat as follows: 

“No power has ever defeated us. In 
1894 we defeated China; in 1905 we de- 
feated Russia; in 1915 we defeated 
Germany; in the next war we shall de- 
feat whoever comes against us—even 
the United States.” 

The extremists subscribing to this 
creed lay mighty weight on a constella- 
tion of islands little known to Western- 
ers but of paramount interest to all who 
inhabit the Far East. 

The 1,400 dots in the immense Pacific 
—the Marshall, Ladrone, Caroline, and 
Pelew archipelagoes—once belonged to 
Germany. They represent part of 
Japan’s booty from the World War. 
Through the League of Nations, the 
Allies gave Tokyo a mandate over the 
area and though Japan has since quit 
the League, it has no intention of quit- 
ting the islands. 

Their harbors, reef-fortified waters, 
and position (see map) could provide 
the Japanese navy and air force with 














a network impervious to attack. From 
such an area an offensive force could 
strike easily and with comparative 
safety at any point vital to Japan’s de- 
fense—even if such defense consisted 
of aggression. 


So far Tokyo has respected an in- 
ternational pledge not to fortify the 
archipelagoes. But Nipponese engineers 
have deepened harbor channels, laid 
out airports, and set up industrial 
plants: in case of war, the islands 
could become effective bases almost 
overnight. 

Last week, the international spot- 
light fell indirectly upon these islands 
—for two reasons: 

First, Japan continued to exert pres- 
sure on the Chinese Government—in- 
dicating that no matter how well the 
Mikado curbed military hotheads at 
home, the armed penetration of the 
continent would continue. 


Second, Tokyo expressed renewed de- 
fiance of the Western Powers by re- 
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Armed Friendship: Japanese Sailors Join the Seattle July 4th Celebration 


fusing point-blank a new British 
scheme for naval limitation. 


CuinA: A new Ambassador from Ja- 
pan arrived at Nanking recently. Last 
week he performed his first important 
diplomatic act. Shigeru Kawagoe in- 
formed Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
that: 

China must stamp out all anti-Japa- 
nese propaganda— 

Must “improve relations” with Man- 
chukuo—the Nanking Government so 
far has refused to recognize the Japa- 
nese puppet State— 

Must “cooperate with Japan” toward 
the extermination of Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Japan would not insist ‘on imme- 
diate relations” with Manchukuo but 
wise Orientals saw a joker in point No. 
3. Should Chinese “reds’’ become too 
tough for Nanking to handle, well- 
trained and well-armed Japanese sol- 
diers might march into the heart of 
China. 
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Dictator Chiang thus found himself 
squeezed from two sides: in the north, 
the Japanese threatened to “cooperate” 
from their bases in the northern prov- 
inces; in the south, evidences of this 
“cooperation” appeared in the presence 
of some 350,000 Canton soldiers who 
demanded that Nanking ‘declare war’ 
on Japan. 

Chiang sent 600,000 troops to check 
the would-be idealists, whom he ac- 
cused of accepting money and military 
advisers from Japan. 

Meanwhile he kept a nervous eye on 
his neighbor, Prince Teh. This leader 
of some 2,500,000 hard-riding Inner 
Mongolians remained noncommittal on 
a report that he had placed himself 
under Japan’s protection. But his 
wrangles with the neighboring Outer 
Mongolians—aggressive friends of So- 
viet Russia—gave the rumor a strong 
semblance of authority. 


® As if to emphasize its plans on the 
Asiatic continent, Tokyo sprang anoth- 
er surprise on the powers. Manchukuo’s 
Foreign Minister, Chang Yen-ching, an- 
nounced to the world that his country 
intended abrogating extraterritorial 
rights. 

Americans and other foreigners in 
Manchukuo would lose the special con- 
sular protection they have enjoyed 
since creation of the Japanese puppet 
State two years ago. 

Reason for this threat: no Western 
nation has as yet recognized Manchu- 
kuo’s sovereignty. 


Navy: Japan’s naval snub of Britain, 
however, gave alarmists and warmon- 
gers their juiciest morsel of news last 
week. 

Six months ago Tokyo denounced the 
1922 Washington treaty restricting the 
number of Nipponese battleships to the 
short end of a 5-5-3 ratio with Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Japan made a substitute treaty im- 
possible by walking out of a new con- 
ference in London last December. Then 
Britain, the United States, and France 
agreed to a compromise: they drafted 
a pact restricting size, but not number 
of ships. 
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Last week the Japanese Government 
—reaffirming its claims for parity— 
branded the new proposal “virtually 
meaningless” and turned it down flat. 

This December all extant sea pacts 
expire. Japan then will have a free 
hand to compete in building with the 
United States and Britain. 

Such Americans as consider possibil- 
ity of a Pacific war saw great danger 
in this prospect. Japan’s position would 
be analogous to that of Italy’s in the 
Mediterranean. Tokyo’s navy could 
strike with every chance of victory 
against any fleet of similar size that 
had come over thousands of ocean miles 
to meet it. 

Under the Washington treaty, the 
powers agreed to refrain from forti- 
fying, and from building new Pacific 
stations. This left Uncle Sam with 
virtually no naval bases west of Pearl 
Harbor, Honolulu. 

More than 5,500 miles west of the 
“Pacific Gibraltar,” the United States 
navy maintains an obsolete base at 
Manila. Naval experts long since have 
agreed that this post could never de- 
fend the Philippines from neighboring 
Japan. 

Also virtually useless is the Ameri- 
can coaling station at Guam, in the 
heart of the Japanese-mandated islands. 
Nearly 4,000 miles from Hawaii—a dis- 
tance far beyond the cruising radius 
of warships—the island has no means 
of defense. 


UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM INTERNATIONAL 


The Rising Sun Shone on Prince Teh 


Arr Base: Safety-first advocates 

vould like the United States Navy to 
icrease its Pacific fortifications as 
300n as the Washington Treaty expires. 
They would like to see a ring of naval 
bases around Japan. The British sta- 
tions at Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
Sydney, and the Russian naval air base 
at Vladivostok—according to _ this 
theory—would help keep the Pacific 
safe for democracy. 

That Great Britain and Russia would 
help police the Far East, these critics 
had no doubt. 

Japan’s imperialistic encroachments 
on the Asiatic continent represent a po- 
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tential threat to Britain’s $1,100,000,000 
commercial investments in the rich 
Yangtse valley and other parts of China. 
(They also threaten the comparatively 
small $200,000,000 worth of American 
investments in the Far East.) 

The British Navy already has started 
work on improving the Singapore base. 
It will spend here some $50,000,000, 
creating one of the most powerful naval 
stations on earth. 

Britain also has considered extending 
its Empire lifeline as far as Sydney. The 
Australian Government recently ap- 
proved an appropriation to enlarge that 


port’s naval facilities. But for defense 
against an aggressor Australia must 
still depend on the Mother Country. 

Tokyo’s military power also repre- 
sents a constant challenge to an in- 
creasingly ambitious Russia. Moscow 
will spare no pains to avert possible 
defeat at Japanese hands. This would 
constitute a serious blow to the Soviet 
system’s prestige throughout Asia. 

With these facts in mind, American 
alarmists argue that the navy should 
reinforce such potential bases as Mid- 
way and Wake islands—Guam’s neigh- 
boring links on the San Francisco- 
Manila air route—which at present are 
little more than coral atolls. 

Whatever comes of this argument, 
the War Department last week set 
machinery in motion to protect the Pa- 
cific Coast and Alaska with a mighty 
network of air bases. 

Acting under a bill passed by Con- 
gress eleven months ago, the’ depart- 
ment appointed a committee to select 
a site near Fairbanks, Alaska. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the field would 
be capable of handling within 24 hours 
the concentration of the entire General 
Headquarters force of 1,000 planes. 

The proposed base scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1939, will be the first of sev- 
en similar fields—the rest to be estab- 
lished in the United States proper. 


nevitmenveieied: 
Fairbanks, Alaska, May Soon Have 
Room for 1,000 of These Planes 


The Alaska base—within easy reach 
of possible smaller ones in the Aleutian 
islands—will act as an extension of a 
key base in the Northwest. This prob- 
ably will be located somewhere in a 
triangle formed by Spokane, Portland, 
and Salt Lake City. 

Last February the United States ac- 
quired a large tract of land outside 
Honolulu for construction of a super 
air base in mid-Pacific. 

Planes stationed here could take ad- 
vantage of the seaports already estab- 
lished at Midway, Wake, and Guam 
islands by the Pan-American transpa- 
cific clipper service. This would put 
the air force theoretically within easy 
striking distance of the Asiatic main- 
land. 


Ecno: Harry Thomas Thompson, 
former navy yeoman, stood trial in Los 
Angeles Federal court last week. The 
government charged him with selling 
confidential information about’ the 
United States fleet to Toshio Miyazaki, 
a Japanese naval officer. 

Miyazaki, also under indictment for 
espionage, could not be found. He was 
reported to have fled for safety to 
Japan. 

The government produced evidence 
showing that between June, 1934, and 
May, 1935, Thompson received a month- 
ly salary of $200 to $300 from Nippon- 
ese sources in New York; that he 
frequently visited the fleet at San 
Diego, culling information about battle 
maneuvers which he passed on to Mi- 
yazaki. 

Prosecutors also produced a photo- 
stat copy of a letter written by Thomp- 
son, in which he resigned from the 
service of Japan. 

After deliberating only six minutes, 
the jury found Thompson guilty. Judge 
Leon R. Yankwich sentenced him to 
fifteen years in jail. 
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FINAN CE: Reda Ciphers Load Government Books 


With Heritage of War and Burden of Depression 


HARRIS & EWING 


On His Way Out, John R. McCarl 
Tried to Nudge the Dozing Public 


War taught the United States Gov- 
ernment how to spend billions. In the 
ten years before Apr. 6, 1917, the na- 
tional budget never exceeded $760,000,- 
000; in the ten years after Nov. 11, 
1918, it never dropped below $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Nineteen months in the business of 
death left a prodigious pile of ciphers 
on Federal books. The public debt had 
multiplied to $25,500,000,000—or $241 
for every child, woman, and man in the 
United States. 

Through the first decade of peace, 
the war bill came down while the 
budget stayed up. Year after year the 
Treasury took in from $400,000,000 to 
$550,000,000 more than it paid out for 
current expenses. By 1930, this surplus 
had sliced the debt to $16,000,000,000— 
$131 per capita. A flow of Federal in- 


HARRIS & EWING 
Secretary Morgenthau: He Declined 
to Fret Over a Matter of Billions 


come that at once pared debt and paid 
for government without undue pain 
lulled American taxpayers deep into 
the billion-dollar habit. 


Last week two experts in billions 
ministered to the dozing public body. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, did his best to preserve placid 
acceptance of eleven-digit finance. Con- 
troller General John Raymond McCarl, 
retiring after fifteen years in office, 
tried to jar election-year voters into 
awakening protest. 


Account: When Secretary Morgen- 
thau stepped to a radio microphone in 
Washington, the third fiscal year of the 
New Deal had just closed. The public 
debt, up $13,000,000,000 since 1933, had 
hit a year-end peak of $33,780,000,000 
— $254 per capita. For the book-keep- 
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War and Depression, a Pile of Digits 


ers’ twelvemonth, the deficit bulked at 
$4,763,800,000—a peacetime record; 
this despite mounting receipts, up 
$316,000,000 to $4,116,000,000. 

In the Secretary’s good-humored, 
now-let-me-tell-you manner of account- 
ing, listeners traced a tinge of Roose- 
velt chattiness: 

“The Government of the United 
States is your business. You are its 
stockholders ... You and I cannot al- 
ways tell when we make our business 
plans what unforeseen events may in- 
crease our expenses or reduce our 
revenues...” 

There was a point to this translation 
of finance from astronomy into butter- 
and-egg dimensions: if Congress had 
not voted the soldiers’ bonus, if the 
Supreme Court had not ruled out AAA 
processing taxes, the deficit would have 
totaled only $2,236,000,000. 

Morgenthau adopted a Roosevelt de- 
vice likely to be useful in the hustings. 
When he returned to the $8,880,000,000 
spent last year, he carefully segregated 
“ordinary” outlays from disbursements 
for “recovery and relief.” To routine 
necessities he charged $3,500,000,000; 
to relief, $3,300,000,000. The rest went 
for bonus payments and debt retire- 
ment. 

Another Morgenthau detour aroused 
Republicans. By subtracting $8,750,- 
000,000 in “cash on hand, stabilization 
fund, and recoverable loans’ from the 
gross debt, he implied that the real 
total lay somewhere around $25,009,- 
000,000. 

GOP’s retort: instead of subtracting, 
the Secretary should have added $4,- 
700,000,000, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment had guaranteed that amount 
of bonds issued by lending agencies like 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration. 


ACCOUNTANT: Within the _ broad 
reaches of his ‘recovery and relief” 
label, Morgenthau lumped the billions 
spent by such emergency agencies as 
WPA, AAA, Resettlement, and FHA. 
Two days before he spoke, another 
voice tuned to a different pitch had 
ploughed into these depression seed- 
lings: 

“IT am in hopes that... many, if not 
all, of the existing special or ‘emer- 
gency’ agencies, which . . . were loose- 
ly and extravagantly set up and are 
tax-consuming in the extreme, may be 
promptly eliminated .. .” 

John R. McCarl had summoned re- 
porters to his first interview since he 
became Controller General. His fifteen- 
year term expired the next day, the 
law forbade his reappointment, and he 
felt that he could relax the austere se- 
clusion which had guarded his author- 
ity to veto any Federal expenditure, 
whether cents or millions. 

Some of his auditors saw him for the 
first time—gray hair, gray eyebrows, 
and a round, Scot’s face above an ex- 
pansive black silk tie fit equally for 
artist or politician. This was the man 
whom countless department heads and 
four Presidents, from Harding to 
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Roosevelt, had execrated for his insist- 
ent: “The law is the law. If it is not 
right, Congress can change it. I can- 
not.” 

A rebound from wartime spending 
created his job in 1921. Republican 
Congressmen, critical of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s regime, set up a supreme blue- 
pencil independent of any executive 
from the President down. The Con- 
troller General could be removed only 
by Congress; he and his General Ac- 
counting Office were to have the finai 
word on the legality of any government 
outlay; his long term and the ban 
against reappointment were to be dou- 
ble safeguards against political control. 

Soon after the Budget and Account- 
ing Act passed, President Harding 
called McCarl to the White House: 

“John, I have a list of ten men who 
have been suggested for this job, but I 
want you to have it.” 

“All right,” McCarl told him, “but I 
won't promise to stay long.” 


Harding had chosen a Republican 
standby, once a protege of the inde- 
pendent Senator, George W. Norris of 
Nebraska, but lately the secretary of 
the party’s Congressional Campaign 
Committee. 

McCarl played no party game. Years 
before New Deal agencies began to 
sprout and spend, he had convinced 
Presidents and clerks that every penny 
going out had to have a law behind it. 
Last week this record posed a question 
for all Washington: would the Presi- 
dent choose a successor likely to be 
more lenient toward extraordinary 
spending ? 

The President deferred an answer, 
refusing to nod toward any of the sug- 
gested appointees—Senator Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi, an administration 
pack horse; Daniel W. Bell, Acting 
Budget Director; or William H. Mc- 
Reynolds, one of Morgenthau’s assist- 
ants. 

McCarl himself, ready to join Senator 
Harry Byrd’s drive to reorganize Fed- 
eral bureaus, left a farewell warning 
to GAO’s employes: “It is of first im- 
portance that you do your full part to- 
ward maintaining the independence of 
the accounting system—independence 
from both executive branch and par- 
tisan political domination .. .” 


. 
POLITICS: Lull Begins; Landon 


Rests, Roosevelt Mends Fences 


The average’ American finds Presi- 
dential campaigns bearable only be- 
cause of the Midsummer Lull. In that 
period—falling between conventions 
and the start of hot-fire campaign hos- 
tilities—he can catch his pet musical 
programs on the radio, read something 
in his newspaper besides political pro- 
houncements, and find the streets rela- 
tively free of corner orators and sound 
trucks. 

Last week strated the 1936 Lull— 
destined to be the shortest in the his- 
tory of Presidential campaigns. July 


23, when Alfred M. Landon formally 
accepts the Republican nomination, the 
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Candidates Must Pose: Landon Looks 
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... And Hooks a Dead Trout 








fireworks will start. They will reach 
full volume by late August when the 
two candidates take to the road. 

True to form, the Lull’s first week 
produced no single major event, but a 
crazy quilt of news from widely scat- 
tered localities: 


Co.toravo: Five miles up Cow Creek 
from Estes Park, Colo., on the secluded 
ranch he had leased, Candidate Landon 
found his precampaign: “rest”’ corisisted 
largely of accommodating the five pho- 
tographers who trailed him west. 

The Governor posed in street clothes 
and rough clothes, fishing and on horse- 
back, talking to callers and gazing at 
mountain views. When he posed cast- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Disposed of last of bills passed by 74th Con- 
gress 

Signed Ship Subsidy Act setting up a Na- 
tional Maritime Commission, eliminating 
ocean-mail contract payments, and sub- 
stituting direct loans and grants up to 75 
per cent of construction cost of merchant- 
marine ships; and the Government Con- 
tracts Act requiring all firms doing busi- 
ness with the government to comply with 
NRA code standards. 

Postponed construction of projects under 
new $300,572,300 Flood Control Act until 
next year, because Congress failed to pro- 
vide money. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau appointed 
Board of Review, established by Revenue 
Act of 1936 to pass on claims for refunds 
of processing taxes on farm products. The 
taxes were invalidated by the Supreme 
Court decision declaring AAA unconstitu 
tional. 

Labor Secretary Perkins announced that 
more than 46,000,000 were gainfully em- 
ployed—an increase, excluding agriculture 
and Federal emergency employment, of 
5,370,000 over the March, 1933, 
low. 

War Department appointed a board to select 
a site near Fairbanks, Alaska, for an avia- 
tion base (see page 7). 

Bureau of Air Commerce announced it would 
establish a national airways traffic-control 
system. The bureau will take over control 
stations in Newark, Chicago, and Cleve 
land, now operated by private airlines co- 
operating with it, and add new stations at 
Detroit, Washington, Pittsburgh, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

State Department received from Panama 
$111,246.25 in final settlement of claims be- 
tween citizens of the United States and 
Panama, as awarded by the General 
Claims Commission set up under conven- 
tions of 1926 and 1932, 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

WPA Administrator Hopkins increased min- 
imum relief wages in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee to $21 a month 

Controller General McCarl released $350,- 
000,000 of the new $1,425,000,000 work re- 
lief fund to continue employment of 2,300,- 
000 under WPA. 

Social Security Board authorized Federal 
grants totaling $6,200,362 to sixteen States 
and District of Columbia for aid to needy 
aged, blind, or dependent children. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation agreed 
to advance $1,236,000 to American Airlines, 
Inc.—first of the RFC loans designed to 
promote development of commercial avia- 
tion. 

Federal Power Commission made public an 
accounting system prescribed for public 
utility companies to take effect Jan. 1 (see 
page 34). 

Federal Communications Commission, ac- 
cused of censorship, deferred to Aug. 1 the 
effective date of a ruling requiring radio 
stations to obtain written permission be- 
fore rebroadcasting foreign programs. 

Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
elected James M. Landis chairman for a 
second term ending June 30, 1937. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 1) 


depression 


Receipts ....... Resecescoocns eves $50,388,463.72 
Expenditures ...cccccccceccees$l2t, 400,017.11 
DD wks ecback<eceos ooo $2,711,697, 286.87 
Deficit (fiscal year ended June 30) 
eneheretannéeoanead ooee. -$4,763,841,642.48 


Public Debt ......000+00++--$33,782,697,884.48 
*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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Roosevelt’s Kingpins in Key States: Lehman of New York, Horner of Illinois, and Murphy of Michigan 


ing for trout, he managed to look more 
realistic than his stiff-collared predeces- 
sors, Coolidge and Hoover. 

Frying a picnic steak for photograph- 
ers’ benefit, he burned his hand but 
kept on posing. 

The ten reporters assigned to the 
Governor soon found they could expect 
no world-shaking news. Excerpt from 
one of his press conferences: 

Q. Governor, what did you think of John 
Hamilton’s speech last night ? 

A. I’m not going to comment on speeches. 
But, if I should say anything now, is it un- 
derstood that I’m not establishing a prece- 
dent ? 

Q. Oh, yes, Governor, this is not a prece- 
dent, 

A. And you understand that I’m not going 
to comment in the future. Now this is off the 
record. Does everybody understand that this 
is off the record? 

Q. Oh, yes, Governor, quite off the record. 

A. And it’s not establishing any precedent. 

Q. All understood, Governor. Now what, 
off the record, did you think of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s speech ? 

A. I thought it was fine. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt, Alf Landon 
is an irregular churchgoer. Like Frank- 
lin Roosevelt also, with the campaign 
spotlight on him, he took pains to at- 
tend church services last week—at the 
Estes Park YMCA conference. 


Fishing and riding got little of the 
Governor’s time. When not posing or 
dodging questions, he was usually con- 
ferring— with Republican Finance 
Chairman Bell, with Senator Carey of 
Wyoming, with Congressmen and West- 
ern political leaders who “dropped by,” 
or with his three speech-writing as- 
sistants. This latter trio, Charles P. 
Taft 2d, Earl H. Taylor, and Ralph 
West Robey, worked with him over his 
acceptance speech. By the end of his 
ten-day ranch-stay, he had scribbled 
out the first rough draft. 

Then, leaving his wife and children 
behind, he set off by car for Greeley, 
Colo. There he viewed the annual 
Greeley rodeo, won the applause of 
10,000 spectators, and drove about the 
field in an old landeau once belonging 
to “Baby Doe” Tabor, second wife of 


“Silver Dollar” Tabor. It was this ve- 
hicle which gave the Governor a chance 
to set a slogan for the common-sense- 
and-soundness campaign he plans: 
“Just a horse and buggy for a horse- 
and-buggy candidate.” 

Rodeo over, the Governor, his three 
speech-aides, and his retinue of re- 
porters boarded a special train and 
dashed for Topeka. 


Hype Park: At his mother’s resi- 
dence, where he went immediately after 
his nomination acceptance in Phila- 
delphia, Franklin Roosevelt busily 
strengthened the weaker links in the 
chain of States which he hopes will 
vote him back into the White House. 


Early in the week he pressured the 
popular Herbert H. Lehman into run- 
ning for a third term as Governor of 
New York. Thus the President boosted 
chances for a Democratic sweep in the 
Empire State. 


Announcing that the Lehman decision 
made him “very happy,” Mr. Roosevelt 
settled down to confer with Henry 
Horner, Governor of Illinois, and Frank 
Murphy, High Commissioner of the 
Philippines. From the former came 
assurances that the rival Horner and 
Kelly factions in Illinois would work 
together to boost Roosevelt. From 
Murphy, after the Hyde Park confer- 
ence, came broad public hints that he 
would run for Governor of his native 
Michigan. By this step, Murphy would 
bolster Democratic hopes. He would 
also be giving up a $22,000-a-year job 
in the Philippines for $5,000 as Gov- 
ernor—if elected. 


WASHINGTON: In the capital, Demo- 
cratic Chairman Farley completed pre- 
liminary campaign plans. Main head- 
quarters would move from Washington 
to New York. Party expenditures be- 
tween now and November would total 
less than $2,000,000—about what the 
Democrats spent in 1932, but only ap- 
proximately half of estimated Repub- 
lican expenditures planned for this year. 


® At her last press conference “until 
after the election,” Mrs. Roosevelt an- 
nounced: “I shall not make any cam- 
paign speeches.” 


VireiniA: After a three-day stay in 
Washington, the President scooted into 
Virginia by automobile. There le dedi- 
cated the CCC-built Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, spent a night at a near-by 
country club, delivered a July 4th ad- 
dress at Thomas Jefferson’s old Monti- 
cello home, then boarded the Presi- 
dential yacht Potomac for a cruise back 
to Washington. 

The whole Roosevelt week-end pro- 
duced only two jots of political sig- 
nificance: 

(1) At Monticello, Senator Carter 
Glass, blunt indicter of many Roose- 
velt policies, welcomed the President 
with a praise-packed speech; (2) In his 
Monticello address, Mr. Roosevelt in- 
cluded a sentence that might be con- 
strued as a jibe at Landon’s alleged 
inexperience: ‘Democracy needs now, 
as it found then [in Jefferson’s Day], 
men developed to the limit of their 
capacity, through education . . . emer- 
gencies, and decisions. . .” 


Cuicaco: Outside the new Republi- 
can headquarters one morning last 
week appeared 25 Landon-for-President 
flags. Promptly a battalion of park 
police arrived, demanding the flags be 
removed since advertising displays are 
barred on Chicago boulevards. Head- 
quarters officials had raised a fuss and 
called in legal counsel before Chairman 
Hamilton settled the matter with ring- 
ing phrases: “The Republican party is 
a party of law and order. The flags 
will not appear over the boulevard 
again.” 


Borse: All Spring reporters asked 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 
whether he would bolt the Republican 
party. Typical Borah reply: “Wait and 


see.” This week in Boise, Idaho, the 
Senator gave his first definite answer: 
“I will not bolt the Republican ticket 
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...» Such a move would be absurd.” 


BALTIMORE: In his first speech for 
the Landon-Knox ticket, Gov. Harry W. 
Nice of Maryland made this one-sen- 
tence contribution to campaign rhetoric: 
“The great question before the people 
is the future of the country.” 


~ 
DROUGHT: In Lieu of Rainfall 
Relief Money Begins to Flow 


Otis Moore, manager of President 
Roosevelt’s Georgia farm, pointed to 
his sun-wilted cornstalks and shook his 
head: “It’s bad . . . We'll be lucky to 
make one-fifth of a crop. We’re going 
to lose a lot of money.” 

Hundreds of thousands of dirt farm- 
ers stood to lose money with the gentle- 
man-farmer of the White House. By 
last week the drought, which had been 


Sburning its way through sections of 


the South, Middle West, and North- 
west since March, had destroyed crops 
estimated to be worth as much as 
$250,000,000. 

In most of North Dakota, center of 
the country’s driest area, rainfall for 
two months had been less than a third 
of normal. Conditions there and in 
parts of South Dakota, Montana, Min- 
nesota, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri were worse than in early 
July, 1934, at the start of America’s 
worst drought. 

Farmers throughout the Middle West, 
forgetting national elections and base- 
ball races, scanned newspaper weather 
boxes and Kept their radios tuned to 
weather reports. Hopefully they prayed 
for an end to the incessant “Fair and 
Warmer” which threatened to destroy 
their crops. 

They knew that soaking rains within 
the next fortnight might stave off 
disaster. 

Midwestern newspaper surveys 
showed that the drought’s searing 
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breath had struck unevenly, leaving 
most farms with “fairly good stands” 
of well-developed grain. Department 
of Agriculture reports from the stricken 
areas indicated that the situation as a 
whole was not yet desperate. 


Rewer: Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, set out on an inspection 
tour of the sun-baked Middle West. 
Two days later, after a scorching trip 
to Duluth, Minn., he wired Jesse W. 
Tapp, chairman of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s drought committee: “Move 
at once to develop plans for purchase 
... Of cattle being forced off the range 
because of extreme drought ... in 
Northwest...” — 

Wallace’s purpose was to brace cattle 
prices, breaking under the pressure of 
herds rushed to market in fear of 
starvation on the ranges. During the 
1934 drought the government spent 
$102,000,000 and acquired 7,000,000 
head of cattle. 

Tapp, after studying local reports 
from all parts of the country, an- 
nounced: “An extensive cattle-buying 
program will not be necessary if suf- 
ficient rainfall is received during the 
next ten or fifteen days.’’ But he did 
allot $5,000,000 to buy cattle and set 
up a Federal Livestock Feed Agency. 
This bureau will keep farmers informed 
as to the location of excess feed sup- 
plies. 

Meanwhile the Soil Conservation 
Service worked out a double-barreled 
scheme to help drought victims and at 
the same time reduce the effect of fu- 
ture dry spells. Under this plan the 
government will spend $100,000,000 hir- 
ing destitute farmers to terrace their 
parched land, dam small streams in low 
areas, and create ponds wherever pos- 
sible. Thus erosion will be combated 
and a water reserve built up. 

Funds must come from the WPA’s 
relief purse. Congress, when it passed 
the omnibus flood bill last month, 





authorized innumerable dams, levees, 
and reservoirs—but failed to appropri- 
ate any money to get the projects off 
blueprints and on to the land. 


© One group profited from the drought: 
traders on the grain exchanges. Re- 
flecting prospects of a crop shortage, 
wheat soared 5 cents in a single day— 
the maximum allowed during any one 
trading session on the Chicago ex- 
change. For the first time in -four 
months wheat futures soared over the 
$1-a-bushel mark. 


o 
CO-OPS: To 


Freedom; to Business, Dynamite 


Zealots, Economic 


July 4—flags, firecrackers, bugs, pic- 
nics, and another holiday to most of 
America’s millions; to 100,000,000 
zealots in this and 39 other countries 
throughout the world, a new sort of 
Independence Day. 

In Japan, in Finland, in France—and 
in Glenwood, Minn.—devotees of a 
new religion of economy celebrated the 
blooming of $140 plus an idea into a 
multi-billion-dollar business spotting the 
globe. 

They were at once the members, own- 
ers, and customers of consumer co- 
operatives. Their International Alliance 
had set aside the first Saturday of July 
as International Cooperative Day—and 
this year it fell on the Fourth. 

Their idea: free themselves from 
profit-grabbers by buying from them- 
selves instead of from middlemen, 
through commonly owned stores, res- 
taurants, filling stations, insurance 
companies—all the purveyors of neces- 
sities. Their plan came into being 92 
years ago in Rochdale, England, where 
a group of poverty-stricken weavers 
scraped up $140 to start the first con- 
sumer co-op of the modern kind. 

One of cooperation’s high priests is 
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Dr. James Peter Warbasse, president of 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
In Glenwood last week, Dr. Warbasse 
and assembled leaders of America’s co- 
operating consumers celebrated both 
International Day and a big anniver- 
Sary—the opening of the first co-op gas 
station in this country. Since that hap- 
pened fifteen years ago in Cottonwood, 
Minn., co-op gas and oil dispensing has 
become a $40,000,000 annual business. 

Cooperation’s evangelists were gath- 
ered at the heart of the movement’s 
growth in America. Early in the 1900s 
Finnish immigrants founded this coun- 
try’s first consistently successful con- 
sumer cooperatives in Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin. When the 1920 de- 
pression forced farmers to squeeze their 
pennies, the idea began to spread 
through the Middle West and, more 
slowly, into the East. 

Last week co-op believers could boast 
of impressive figures. Dr. Warbasse es- 
timated that in 1935 some 11,000 Amer- 
ican co-ops serving 4,000,000 members 
did a $400,000,000 business in retailing, 
wholesaling, manufacturing, banking, 
electric power, milk supply, restaurants, 
and other ventures. 

This total—a little more than 1 per 
cent of the nation’s retail business— 
offered feeble comparison to the 12 per 
cent of English trade, and the 40 per 
cent of Swedish business, done by co- 
ops. But American businessmen had 
begun to stir in vague alarm. A group 
of Chicago laymen had united to resist 
cooperation’s inroads among their fel- 
low church members. Business publi- 
cations printed worried words under 
headlines like “Watch Consumer Co- 
operatives!” 

Their readers could find a host of 
precedents for tremulous wonder: 

In North Kansas City, Mo., a tiny 
gasoline co-op started out in 1929 with 
a 5,000-gallon storage tank. Last year 
it bought a bankrupt rival’s $245,000 
plant. 

In Cloquet, Minn., a co-op society oper- 
ating a coalyard, a filling station, and 
four stores in a town of 6,782 popula- 
tion, grossed $344,789 in six months— 
on a profit margin of 14.49 per cent. 
The average incorporated chain store 
requires a 22.5 per cent margin—the 
spread between cost and sales price. 

Last January the monthly Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation held out a kindly 
hand to the ordinary merchant: ‘“Co- 
operators propose to save private deal- 
ers from their doom and turn them into 
self-respecting managers of cooper- 
atives where they will . . . experience 
the great joy of truly serving their 
customer-owners .. .” 

Last fortnight President Roosevelt, 
pledged to defend the little fellow 
against monopoly, fastened upon the 
cooperative idea. To European centers 
of co-op development he dispatched a 
commission to track down ideas suitable 
for America. 

The progression of events gave clients 
of Roger Babson, prophet of business, 
good cause to hark back to his warning 
of last December: “. . . Merchants who 
laugh off these consumers’ crusades are 
sitting on dynamite.” 
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TriporoucH Brivce: A spray-painter puts final touches on part of the chain o 


spans, viaducts, and fills that will connect three 
length: 19 miles. Cost: $63,000,000. Opening date: 


boroughs of New York City. Total 
Saturday. 
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LEAGUE: The Death Rattle of an Orphan and an 


Empire Provoke Fascist 


After months of excruciating agony, 
the League of Nations Ideal died last 
week. Woodrow Wilson’s orphan—only 
17, but ageless with disillusionment— 
lived and died in paradox. 

Created to end war, the League not 
only failed to curb bloodshed but al- 
most provoked a major conflict with 
Britain on one side and Italy on the 
other. 

Efficient in fighting drug traffic and 
slavery, the Ideal laid down its life for a 
land where slavery flourished as a na- 
tional institution. The former Emperor 
of that country stood at the deathbed 
last week, a lone mourmner. 

Ras Tafari of Harar—who still calls 
himself Haile Selassie, King of Kings 
of Ethiopia—delivered the eulogy. 

But nobody cared. “Painful for us 
all,” said British Foreign Secretary 
Eden. 

On the League’s moribund body a 
group of Italian newspaper men cast 
coarse insults. 

A Nazi ataman went them one better 
by actually thumbing his nose. 


Story: The day he went before the 
General Assembly, Haile Selassie knew 
he would plead in vain. These people, 
who had urged him to ignore Italy’s 
peace offers, now abandoned him. But 
he would enter his side of the story on 
the League’s last record. 

As he stood on the rostrum arrang- 
ing the pages of his manuscript, a red- 
faced man in the press gallery watched 
him. “By what right,” thought Eugenio 
Monreale, press attache at the Italian 
legation in Vienna, “does this two-bit 
African charlatan, who broke his prom- 
ises to us and is now justly punished, 
come here to lecture his betters?” 

The more Signor Monreale thought 
of it, the redder he got. Finally—dis- 
carding the elegance on which Latins 
preen themselves—he broke down. 
“Murderer!” he shouted, and a dozen 
of his colleagues joined him with howls, 
catcalls, and whistles. 

Never before had a League audience 
violated the “no demonstration” rule. 
Before the stunned delegates could re- 
cover, police had cleared the gallery 
and tossed the Italians in jail with 
broken teeth and noses. 

This childish episode over, the black- 
bearded speaker began: 

“I, Haile Selassie I, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, am here today to claim jus- 
tice... There has never before been an 
example of extermination of a country 

- in violation of the most solemn 
promises. . .” 

He spoke in monotonous Amharic, 
Which American radio listeners could 
hardly distinguish from static. League 
translators kept up with him in half a 
dozen languages, and the delegates 
listened to; these through earphones. 

The fugitive monarch anathematized 


Hootings, and Nazi Insults 


the horrors of war in general, then told 
his story: 

“In the beginning Italian aircraft 
hurled upon my armies bombs and tear 
gas. The effect was slight... They 
then resorted to mustard gas... But 
this also was not effective . . . the sol- 
diers learned to scatter...” 

The vanquished generalissimo re- 
vived the fiction that at one time his 
armies threatened Marshal Badoglio’s 
advance positions: 

“It was when the encirclement of 
Makale was taking place that the Ital- 
ian high command, fearing a rout, fol- 
lowed the procedure which it is now my 
duty to denounce to the world. Special 


- sprayers were installed on aircraft, so 


they could vaporize over vast areas a 
fine, death-dealing rain. 

“Groups of 9, 15, or 18 aircraft fol- 
lowed one another, so that the fog 
issuing from them formed a continuous 
drizzle. Soldiers, women, children, 
cattle, rivers, lakes, and pastures were 
drenched continually with this deadly 
SOME. o 

He told of victims falling “in tens 
of thousands. That is why I decided to 
come and bear witmess... ” 

But “unhappily this was at a time 
when a certain government [Britain] 
considered it imperative to obtain the 
friendship of Italy... 

“It was also a profound disappoint- 
ment to me to learn the attitude of a 
certain government [France] which, 
while protesting scrupulous attachment 
to the Covenant, has tirelessly used all 
its efforts to prevent its observance...” 

And at the end he asked three ques- 
tions that he knew no one would 
answer: “What is to become of the 
promises made to me? What under- 
takings can be of any value? What 
reply have I to take back to my people ?”’ 


FINALE: Next day, July 1, everybody 
had forgotten about the little black 
King. The League must be buried, as 
soon as possible, with as much decorum 
as possible. In September, the fright- 
ened politicians decided, the League 
could be “reformed’”—in other words, 
new, more practical political gangs 
aligned to fight the German Menace. 

July 2 minor delegates squabbled, 
for form’s sake, pro and against sanc- 
tions. 

July 3 Kirsten Hesselgren of Sweden, 
only woman ever to address the As- 
sembly, cried out: “Why bear children 
in a world so hopeless and insecure?” 

Nobody bothered to think up an an- 
swer. The feeling of anguish deepened 
in the $10,000,000 Geneva peace palace. 
A little before noon a shot cracked out 
in the auditorium. Delegates ran about 
shouting. A group formed near the 
speaker’s rostrum. Apparently a man 
had killed himself. 

July 4 everybody could see the end 
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was near. Late in the afternoon Paul 
van Zeeland, president of the Assembly, 
mounted the rostrum and delivered the 
League’s last delirious ravings: 

“The Assembly, taking note that va- 
rious circumstances have prevented the 
full application of the League Covenant 

. remaining firmly attached to the 
principles of the Covenant .. . desirous 
of strengthening the League... 

“Recommends... that members send 
... any proposals they wish to make to 
improve in spirit the application of 
Covenant principles... 

“That the coordination committee 
bring to an end measures taken in 
execution of Article XVI [sanctions 
against Italy].” 

An affirmative vote, 44 to 1, followed. 


The hulking, blue-eyed East Prussian 
insisted the League must recall its 
official and let the Nazis run Danzig. 
Bristling with insolence, he then at- 
tacked the Commissioner, Sean Lester, 
former Irish Journalist. He charged 
Lester ‘doesn’t know a word” of Ger- 
man and “gets too much money.” 

Greiser ended up with a statement 
borrowed from the Fuehrer himself: 
“It is in the name of the German people 
that I make this proposal!” 

Then he clicked his heels, gave Eden 
and other dignitaries the Nazi salute 
and—turning to the audience—thumbed 
his nose. 

Ignoring the uproar, he stalked into 
the League bar, where he continued a 
lecture on the League’s “failures” and 
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Peace on Earth but No Good Will Toward Capt. Eden and Britain’s Government: 
In London These Women Protested Against the ‘Gross Betrayal of the League’ 


It was 7 P. M. The League of Nations 
Ideal was dead. 

In Washington, it was 1 P.M. The 
crackling noises of Independence Day 
echoed among the arches of St. Albans 
Cathedral. There Woodrow Wilson 
rests under a Crusader’s sculptured 
sword. 


POSTMORTEM: In the great peace pal- 
ace only formalities remained to be 
cleaned up. The most pressing: Danzig. 

A League-appointed High Commis- 
sioner nominally directs the free city on 
the Baltic. Most of the residents, who 
favor a return of the port to Germany, 
resent this. Fearing a Nazi coup, Brit- 
ain and France decided to try to settle 
the issue at Geneva. 

Last week the Council, convoked in 
the name of the ghostly League, let a 
Danzig spokesman have his say. And 
Arthur Karl Greiser, president of the 
free city’s Senate, dispensed with all 
diplomatic verbiage. 


loudly told his friends: “A squad of 
German bombers should come down 
and clean this place out!” 

Peace police dispersed delegates who 
threatened to mob the Prussians. 


JEWS: Letters From Geneva for Eden 
And Edward VIII Sealed With Lead 


For 25 years Stefan Lux worked on 
Karl Ossietzky’s pacifist paper, the Welt- 
buehne. Then Adolf Hitler came along. 

Ossietzky went to a concentration 
camp and Lux, a Jew, fled to Czecho- 
slovakia. He got a job as staff pho- 
tographer on the Prague Presse and in 
this capacity often attended League of 
Nations sessions. 

One night last week he paid his Gene- 
va hotel bill and told the skeptical pro- 
prietor to expect “a sensational de- 
velopment.” 

Next morning bored colleagues saw 
Lux make his way to a press bench un- 
der the speaker’s rostrum where the 


Spanish delegate droned a perfunctory 
routine oration. 

Helen Kirkpatrick, an American 
attached to the League, heard Lux mut- 
ter: “This is the last blow...” She 
saw him point at his head what re- 
sembled a flashlight gun. But the ex- 
plosion was real. 

The Spanish orator stopped. Dele- 
gates yelled: “Close the doors!” From 
somewhere appeared Philippe Roy, Can- 
adian delegate, who is a doctor. ‘After 
moaning: ‘“‘Avenol...Avenol... brief- 
case...” the 48-year-old refugee died. 

The sachel thus recommended to the 
League Secretary’s attention yielded 
letters to King Edward, Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden, and British newspapers. In 
each Lux protested the plight of Ger- 
man Jews. 


The session adjourned for the day. 
& 


SPAIN: United Front 
Fascists, Reds Start Shooting 


Splits; 


In Spain as in France, Rightists have 
been biding their time while Leftists 
squabble. Last week an _ electrical 
wrangle split the United Left Front, 
which controls the Cortes by a narrow 
majority, and the Socialist-Communist 
coalition seemed to be playing straight 
into Catholic-Fascist hands. 


July 1 in Madrid the United Front 
voted for a new executive secretary. 
The candidate of Indalecio Prieto 
moderate leader who favors a regime 
similar to that now effective in France 
—won by a large majority. 

This brought a cry of “Foul!” from 
Francisco Largo Caballero, leader of 
the Communist-Syndicalist-Anarchist 
wing, whose candidate lost. Caballero 
accused the moderates of faking 16,000 
votes, and the moderates retaliated by 
threatening to withdraw their support 
and wreck the coalition. 


Rightists at once took advantage of 
the rift. Squads of young Fascists 
paraded in Madrid, defying Communists 
to appear in red shirts; and the Com- 
munists took the challenge. Riots 
spread over the peninsula with charac- 
teristic suddenness. 


July 4 at Casa del Pueblo, national 
Socialist headquarters in Madrid, a 
storm detachment avenged the recent 
murder of three Rightists. From a 
speeding automobile the Fascists fired 
machine guns into a Red mass meeting. 
They left twelve dead, a score wounded. 


In the Cortes, Rightist Deputy Jose 
Calvo Sotelo rose to protest the govern- 
ment’s failure to control disorder in the 
provinces. Almost at once, violence 
broke out in Parliament. Rightists and 
Leftists leaped at each other over 
benches, and Speaker Martinez Barrio 
restored order with difficulty. 

Then he expelled a Rightist deputy. 
This brought a threat that all Rightists 
would leave. The speaker rescinded his 
order. Later, he demoted a Leftist, 
Rafael Bosque, from the Governorship 
of Oviedo. 


Result: an impending general strike 
in the stormy northern province. 
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MEXICO: There’s a Long Trail 


A-Winding Into Land of ‘Safety’ 


Laredo, Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
ico, flags of the two nations rippled 
together last week. Dignitaries swel- 
tered under the desert sun-glare while 
a Mexican military band blared na- 
tional anthems, 

After the musical formalities, Vice 
President John Garner grasped the thin 
hand of Don Eduardo Hay, Mexican 
Foreign Minister. “This occasion is a 
historic moment for both countries.” 

The handclasp symbolizec the official 
opening of. a $27,000,000 highway that 
traces its white lane 768 miles from the 
Texas frontier to Mexico City. It rep- 
resents the first completed lap in the 
long-cherished dream of a highway 
connecting the three Americas—from 
the Rio Graride to Buenos Aires. 

A few days later at the highest point 
of the road, 50 miles from Mexico City, 
American residents of the capital un- 
veiled a plaque to Mexican initiative: 

“To the people of the United Mexican 
States... the vision of their authorities 
.,. the skill of their engineers and labor 
... may this highway serve always... 
an indissoluble bond of peace...” 

American Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels invited: “Let visitors come... 
They will come with a real welcome 
assured and in safety.” 

Discordant echoes to these diplomatic 
words sounded from the south. Before 
the palace of Gov. Lopez Cardenas in 
Merida, Yucatan, striking bus and taxi 
drivers threatened violence unless 
granted more beneficial labor contracts. 
Police machine guns killed twelve rioters 
and an interne tending 51 wounded. 

Infuriated by the butchery, Gen. Otero 
Pablos rushed troops to the troubled 
area. Governor Cardenas resigned, and 
fled. 


AUSTRALIA: Down-Unders Will 
Sell Only to ‘Good Customers’ 


On the underside of the globe and 
surrounded by three oceans—the Pacif- 
ic, Southern, and Indian—lies_ the 
world’s smallest continent. Australia, 
though as large as the United States, 
contains fewer people than greater New 
York City. But her 6,677,000 inhabi- 
tants—half congregated in sun-swept 
coastal cities, half spread over fertile 
hinterlands in the south and east—make 
a substantial contribution to inter- 
national trade. 

Largest participant in Australia’s 
trade is the Mother Country, with whom 
She is tied commercially by empire 
tariff privileges. Next to Britain, the 
United States sells most goods to the 
land “down under.” 

Six weeks ago statesmen at Canber- 
ra, the island continent’s modern capi- 
tal, launched a new trade policy. Prime 
Minister Joseph Aloysius Lyons, raised 
tariffs and installed a system for li- 
censing imports. 

Objectives: (1) reduction of imports 
from “poor customer” countries—those, 
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Over the international bridge linking 





like the United States, which sell more 
to Australia than they buy; (2) di- 
version of purchases from those coun- 
tries to “good customer” markets, par- 
ticularly the empire; (3) stimulation 
of industries within Australia. 

Last week President Roosevelt brand- 
ed this move “discriminatory,” and 
promptly canceled Australia’s right to 
enjoy the lower tariff levels fixed by 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade pacts. 


Dericir: Down-Unders have com- 
plained of a growing disparity in their 
trade balance with Uncle Sam. 

Last year the United States sold 
Australia more than $57,000,000 of 
goods—twice as much as in 1933. Auto- 
mobile parts and oil figured largely in 
the traffic. But though they doubled in 
three years, American purchases totaled 
only $14,650,000. Since 1923 Australia’s 
business with this country has shown 
a deficit of $200,000,000. 

This explains Premier Lyons’s action 
in raising tariffs on cotton, rayon, to- 
bacco, Oregon timber, and other prod- 
ucts. He also refused to license the im- 
portation of a selected list of articles 
including American fashion goods— 
frocks and hats that have found a 
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This New Highway Runs for 768 Miles Through Villages and Over Plateaus 
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ready sale in antipodean stores. Aus- 
tralia will divert this trade to France, 
a “good customer.” 

President Roosevelt’s withdrawal of 
trade privileges will inflict no immedi- 
ate hardship on Australia. Chief Amer- 
ican imports from the dominion, includ- 
ing rabbitskins, sheepskins, wool, hides, 
and wine, have hardly figured in Wash- 
ington’s reciprocal trade pacts. But if 
more of these agreements are conclud- 
ed, benefiting countries with exports 
similar to Australia’s, the pinch upon 
the southern continent may tighten. 

Canberra’s action irritated ardent 
free traders like Secretary Cordell Hull, 
who claim the damming up of inter- 
national commerce will only retard 
economic upturn. So far Australia has 
led the world in this recovery, enabling 
Prime Minister Lyons last week to an- 
nounce a record-breaking federal budg- 
et surplus of $17,800,000. 


* 
BRITAIN: ‘Little Boy Blue’ 
Blows His Horn at Opposition 


Upon his thinning hair the Opposition 
has piled the diplomatic defeats of 
eight months. He has heard “Baldwin 
Must Go” swell from a whisper to a 
slogan. Twice in particular, politicians 
predicted Stanley Baldwin’s inevitable 
resignation: last December, when he 
humbly disowned Foreign Secretary 
Hoare—who had tried to settle the 
Ethiopian dispute out of court; and 
last month, when he had to apologize 
for Foreign Secretary Eden—who 
backed down on that dispute before the 
Court and before the world. 

Last week guessers again got busy. 
In the House of Commons, Laborites 
viciously baited the government over a 
speech in Paris by Alfred Duff-Cooper. 
The young War Minister had gratui- 
tously assured the French that Britain 
would stand by them in their wrangle 
with Germany. 

Noticing Premier Baldwin’s absence, 
Labor Chief Clement Attlee gibed: 
“Little Boy Blue, away in Chequers... 


fast asleep with sheep and hounds all 
over the place!” 

But again the 69-year-old statesman 
had not given up. He appeared the 
following day at the 100-year-old Con- 
servative Association whose members 
greeted him with “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow!”’ Those silvery Tory pates and 
port-mellowed faces opened his heart 
and he confessed: 

“I feel so old I think I could remem- 
ber 1836 I could have been a 
statesman in those days... Today none 
of us have a minute in which to 
mm. 

“I have been in office eighteen years 
and getting tired and not sleeping too 
WEh«ss 

In mock serious vein, the squire went 
on to a current rumor that the doctors 
had advised him to quit public life. 
Then seriously he asserted: 

“There is not one word of truth in 
this . . . I shall retire when I see fit 
.. . It is for me to decide.” 


David Lloyd George had accused him 
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of cowardice in abandoning the cause 
of sanctions. Baldwin recalled the 
American whose bronze statue sits fac- 
ing Westminster Abbey: 

“T am quite content to be called a 
coward if I have done what I could to 
keep my country out of war... Abra- 
ham Lincoln was the subject of no less 
criticism . . . and he minded just about 
as much.” 

One good reason for Baldwin’s confi- 
dence: he alone for the present can 
keep Conservative party leaders from 
splitting wide open over questions of 
policy. 

A bitter squabble supposedly raged 
last week in the Cabinet over how to 
deal with Egyptian nationalists. Taking 
advantage of the Ethiopian crisis, the 
Wafdists rioted last Winter and re- 
newed demands for autonomy. 


High Commissioner Lampson recent- 
ly returned to Egypt from London, said 
one report, with orders to satisfy most 
of the Wafdists’ demands. This in- 
cluded restricting British troops to the 
Suez Canal area. 

War Office partisans in the Cabinet, 
according to this story, launched a de- 
termined campaign against the plan. 
The army feels that British interests 
necessitate the presence of troops at all 
key points in Egypt. 


Monarch Turns 


Half-Hour 


Landlubber 
Rules 


KING: 


Admiral, W aves 


George V’s love of the sea made him 
known as the Sailor King. Edward VII 
seems to like the army more than the 
navy. He prefers hobnobbing at the 
Guards club to puttering about yachts. 

But once in a while he has to don his 
blue, heavily gold-braided admiral’s uni- 
form. This he did at Portsmouth last 
week in honor of the navy’s newest de- 
vice—a 66-foot torpedo launch, said to 
make 60 miles an hour and to cost one- 
twelfth ($115,000) the price ‘of a de- 
stroyer. 

The King took one look a®this. answer 
to Italy’s vaunted mosquito fleet and 
decided to go for a ride. He discarded 
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nis cocked hat, donned oilskins, stepped 
aboard, and ordered full speed ahead. 

Rain beat hard on the Solent’s 
choppy waves, but for half an hour the 
bareheaded monarch hung on to the 
cavorting craft. His grin belied the 
anxiety of his entourage, and it widened 
after he made a direct hit on a de- 
stroyer with a dummy torpedo. 

Finally he stepped ashore with a 
nautical shout: “Splice the main 
brace!” which means: grog to every 
thirsty tar in port. 

Later, the King announced he would 
soon discard all uniforms for a much- 
needed vacation. He proposes to pass 
this at Cannes, in the villa of Maxine 
Elliott, queen of the New York stage 
in pre-war days and for the past fifteen 
years a resident of the French Riviera. 

King Edward’s decision to spend a 
vacation in France scotched rumors 
that he would go to Vienna and Buda- 
pest—his favorites when Prince of 
Wales. 


* Like his father and grandfather, 
George V prided himself on his beard. 
But Edward VIII sticks to his safety 
razor—to that clean-shaven youthful 
appearance which may explain why 
many of his romantic subjects go on 
referring to him as the Prince. 

On a steaming day recently, he re- 
viewed the Yeomen of the Guard, who 
have worn full beards since Edward VII 
so ordered 34 years ago. The sight pro- 
voked the modern ruler’s pity, and last 
week he told the Beefeaters they could 
do away with their burden. 

All the same, the 100 picked army 
veterans who form the corps retain a 
distinctive character because of their 
uniforms: red breeches, red tunic with 
purple facings and gold lace, ruffs, 
ceremonial swords, and red-and-gold 
tasseled halberds. 

With slight changes, the costume 
dates back to 1485, when Henry VII 
founded the corps as a bodyguard with 
special privileges and peculiar duties. 
At one time the Beefeaters enjoyed a 
monopoly of making the King’s bed. 


*® An increasingly beardless Britain re- 
mains as hospitable as ever to heavily 
whiskered potentates from the East. 
Most impressive current visitor: Sheik 
Sir Hamad Bin Isa Al Khalifah, 60- 
year-old ruler of Bahrain, richest island 
of the pearl-producing Persian Gulf. 
When Sir Hamad inspected the new- 
ly launched Queen Mary, he instructed 


NEWSPHOTOS 
The King’s Police Watched Him; 
His Mother Watched the King 


his son-and-secretary: “Find out how 
much it would cost to build one.”’ Last 
week he went to Mme. Tussaud’s re- 
nowned waxworks and asked to be 
shown Henry VIII. After one good look 
at the hirsute monarch, Sir Hamad 
told his son: “I don’t like this big fat 
man who killed his wives.” 


® London had other, less distinguished 
visitors. One thousand old maids 
evoked the rowdyism of suffragette 
days by marching through the city 
screeching “Should Spinsters’ Pensions 
be Forgot” to the tune of Auld Lang 
Syne. Florence White, 35-year-old 
Bradford businesswoman, led them in 
the name of 35,000 British spinsters. 
She threatened to “storm the Houses 
of Parliament” unless Commons granted 
spinsters pensions. 

A corps of farmers wielding scythes, 
hoes, rakes, and other weapons vied 
with the old maids. The yokels whooped 
about in comic-opera costumes under 
banners reading “Farmer Toils, Church 
Despoils” and ‘Even Parsons Are Too 
Dear At This Price.” 

Despite their antics, the House of 
Commons last week passed the Tithe 
Bill which provides farmers must pay 
arrears on a 10 per cent levy. Originated 
by Queen Anne 200 years ago to help 
support The Church of England, the 
Tithe System expires this October. 


FRANCE: Popular Front Throws 
Tough Policeman Out of Job 


Premier Leon Blum returned to Paris 
last week from the League’s funeral 
with a plea to his countrymen: 


“The time has come to get a grip on 
ourselves.” 


He said virtually the. same thing 
when his Popular Front Government 
took office five weeks ago. But French- 
men went on a prolonged spree of 
strikes, riots, and threats. 


Parliament last week reflected grow- 
ing animosities. In its stormiest sitting 
since 1934, the Chamber of Deputies in- 
validated the election of Jean Chiappe, 
former Paris chief of police. 


By a large majority, the Deputies en- 
dorsed Socialist charges that Chiappe 
had stuffed ballot boxes and strong- 
armed voters to get elected from 
Ajaccio—his birthplace as well as Na- 
poleon’s. 

The Corsican policeman left the 
Chamber with a characteristic flourish: 

“T’ll fight you always, everywhere! 
You know that if I had remained police 
chief there never would have been red 
flags in the streets of Paris!” 

He referred to his dismissal by Pre- 
mier Daladier—now War Minister—on 
the eve of the Stavisky riots. His dis- 
charge by Parliament renewed reports 
that he might some day get in the sad- 
dle for the Right, replacing Col. Fran- 
cois de la Rocque, ineffective leader of 
the Croix de Feu. 

Chiappe walked out into a Paris that 
needed policing. Almost every day, 
Fascists and Communists clashed. 

July 4, as an American Legion color 
guard marched to the Arc de Triomphe, 
members of the dissolved Croix de Feu 
tramped alongside, shouting: ‘Down 
with Jews! Blum to the gallows! Vive 
Chiappe!” Police dispersed them with 
difficulty. 

The next night 15,000 Rightists again 
gathered at the Arc, and after an hour’s 
battling crashed through police barriers 
into the Champs Elysees. Infuriated by 
gendarmes who gave the Communist 
closed-fist salute, the Fascists hurled 
cafe chairs and seltzer bottles that ex- 
ploded like small bombs. The toll: 100 
injured. 


© At Laon, cows went unmilked and 
horses unfed when laborers, protesting 
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The King and His Yeomen: The Happy Beefeaters Got Permission to Shave 
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One Flag Waves for 48 Nations... 
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A 2200-Mile Torch Relay From Mount Olympus, Greece, Will Open the Games; Chefs Will Try to Please 
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farm prices, walked out of the barns. 


® At Tours, barbers on strike gave free 
service from chairs affixed to automo- 
biles. 


® At Nice, Bolivian Minister Simon Pa- 
tino fired three gardeners. Ten others 
quit and squatted on his lawn. 


® From the colonies came an ominous 
note of anti-Semitism. Tunisian and 
Algerian Arabs stormed Jewish shops 
and slit Jewish throats. This added to 
France’s troubles a problem akin to 
Britain’s in Palestine. 


BALKANS: Dr. Schacht Shows 
How to Get Business With Debts 


Guttural prosits echoed last week in 
the Hotel Grande Bretagne, chief Athens 
hostelry. Elated German arms mer- 
chants clinked glasses, while competi- 
tors from Britain, Sweden and the United 
States brooded in their suites over six 
months of wasted hotel bills. 

In two days Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reich Economics Minister, had snatched 
a $13,500,000 armaments order from 
under the competitors’ noses. Unlike 
any other known financier, he had used 
a debt as an asset. 


® This is how the miracle works: 

Braun, German merchant, buys a 
shipload of currants from Populos, 
Greek fruit broker. Braun can’t pay, 
but Populos has too many currants. He 
takes a chance on a promissory note. 

Operating under rigid government 
supervision—as all Germans must— 
Braun dumps his currants in London at 
a loss to insure a swift turnover. With 
the pounds sterling thus acquired, he 
then buys British ore which he sells to 
the Reich Government. The ore be- 
comes German rifles, shells, or cannon. 

Meanwhile Populos gets his pay in 
blocked marks, good only for the pur- 
chase of Nazi manufactures. Since 
neither Populos nor the hundreds of 
other Greek merchants in the same fix 
can absorb so large a quantity of Ger- 
man goods, the government eventually 
is forced to take over their credits for 
lump settlement. 


Accumulation of such notes in 
Greece produced a $13,500,000 “frozen” 
German credit. Then Dr. Schacht ap- 
peared on the scene. He told the 
Greeks: we have no money; but all is 
not lost for you—we can give you pay- 
ment-in-kind with armaments. 

And the Greek Government agreed to 
accept German guns and shells made 
from the proceeds of Greek currants, 
olive oil, tobacco, grapes, and other 
staples. Germany kept some of these 
armaments for herself—which made 
those that went to Greece more expen- 
sive than their equivalent from Britain, 
America, or Sweden. But what could 
the Greeks do—save accept the gift? 


® Dr. Schacht already has performed 
the economic miracle in Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Later he 
may repeat in Rumania and other 
countries; meanwhile he has ensnared 
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Chancellor Schuschnigg and Major Fey: ‘Now We Are Loyal to Otto’ 


the Balkans in a tight economic loop, 
both ends secure in Berlin. 

And with the barter shipments of 
rifles, machine guns, cannon, airplanes, 
and destroyers will go German military 
experts—bringing to the seething Bal- 
kans matchless erudition in warfare. 


® Growing Nazi power in the Balkans 
worried Viennese advocates of a Haps- 
burg restoration. Yet the monarchists 
last week acquired an unexpected re- 
cruit in Major Emil Fey. 

The former Heimwehr Deputy Lead- 
er—who once fancied himself Aus- 
tria’s man - on - horseback — emerged 
from the obscurity of his post with a 
Danube steamboat company to tell a 
group of World War veterans: 

“As we were loyal to Franz Josef and 
Karl, now we are loyal to Otto.” 
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MEMORIAL: Denver to Get One 
If Officials Agree to Take It 


Vaso L. Chucovich, who once owned 
most of Denver’s gilt gaming houses, 
died two and a half years ago. His will 
left $100,000 for a memorial to Robert 
W. Speer, Denver’s best-loved Mayor 
and a lifelong friend of the Yugoslav 
gambler. 

But the bequest did not specify any 
particular form for the monument. As 
a result, estate trustees and city offi- 
cials—who must consent, as it is a public 
erection—have wrangled over the ques- 
tion ever since Chucovich’s death. Last 
week both parties appeared hopelessly 
deadlocked. 

First choice of the trustees: Ivan 
Mestrovic, internationally known Yugo- 
slav sculptor. Then the Denver Art 
Commission “accepted” his design, 
“Moses Striking the Rock.” But local 
newspapers and a PWAP official pro- 
tested the pocketing of so many Ameri- 
can dollars by a foreigner in the hard 
year 1934. When the trustees bowed 


to the storm of protest, Mestrovic with- 
drew. 

The trustees then turned to Arnold 
Ronnebeck, 50-year-old resident of Den- 
ver. The ex-German soldier’s model 
was only half finished. Politicians de- 
manded to see it in not less than twelve 
days—Mayor George Begole wanted to 
pass on it before he left office. Ronne- 
beck tried to complete his model, but 
failed to please the judges. 

Still angling for approval by all con- 
cerned—the Comynission, the City Coun- 
cil, and themselves—the trustees of the 
fund ran an invitation competition. 
Local artists, critics, and museum offi- 
cials aided them in judging the sixteen 
designs submitted. Maurice Sterne, 
famous sculptor, agreed to act as pro- 
fessional adviser. 

Three weeks ago, Sterne eliminated 
all but five. The collaboration of Wil- 
liam Zorach, Lithuanian-born sculptor, 
and Burnham Hoyt, Denver architect, 
won first place, while Ronnebeck made 
fifth. But as Sterne’s train pulled out of 
Denver, the trustees gleefully chose 
Ronnebeck’s “Rising City’—a huge, 
elliptical pool with a central figure of a 
woman holding a model covered wagon, 
flanked by recumbent figures of a 
farmer and a miner. 

Sterne protested loudly: ‘‘We refuse 
to have underground diplomatic meth- 
ods of decadent Europe introduced into 
our fair, aboveboard American compe- 
titions.” The advisory board acidly 
remarked that he had overstepped his 
“advisory” capacity by his listing. 
Amid general pandemonium, they invited 
the art commission to approve their 
choice. 

The commission examined all models 
briefly. Disregarding Ronnebeck’s 
work, they recommended the accept- 
ance of the Zorach-Hoyt piece. This 
symbolizes Denver’s history—Indian, 
pioneer, and modern—by an approach 
between two colossal human figures to 
three pool-flanked terraces. While the 
City Council buzzed, undecided, the 
trustees again changed their minds. 
They issued an ultimatum:- Ronnebeck 
or nothing. 
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BirTHDAY: University of London, 100; 
honorary degrees to Associate Justice 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein, and H. G. Wells. 


... University of Heidelberg, 550; hon- 
orary degree to Prof. Kirsopp Lake of 
Harvard. 

MarrieD: William (Smoky) Saun- 
ders, jockey who rode the victorious 
Omaha in the 1935 Kentucky Derby, 
and Pauline Waterbury, in Detroit. 


...-Dr. Katsuma Dan, youngest son of 
the late Baron Takuma Dan, Japanese 
industrialist assassinated in 1932 by a 
reactionary, and Jean McNair Clark of 
Milford, Conn., her husband’s associate 
in biological research at the University 
of Pennsylvania; in Philadelphia. 

Divorce Soucut: By the former 
Edelmira Sampedro, daughter of a Cu- 
ban merchant, from Alfonso, Count of 
Covadonga, eldest son of ex-King Al- 
fonso of Spain, who three years ago re- 
nounced his title and his rights to pos- 
sible succession to the Spanish throne 
to marry a commoner. 

ARRIVED: Baroness Kunegunde von 
Richthofen, mother of Germany’s fa- 
mous wartime “Red Knight,” Baron 
Manfried von Richthofen, killed in ac- 
tion; in Montreal, on a visit to include 
Niagara Falls, Washington, and New 
York. Ls 

DEPARTED: Babe Ruth, with his wife 
and daughter, for salmon fishing in Nova 
Scotia, and, harkening to the pleas of 
Nova Scotian baseball fans, to appear 
in an exhibition ball game, adding his 
power to the weaker of the two local 
teams. 

ResicNeD: JT. Semmes Walmsley, 
Mayor of New Orleans and foe of the 
Long machine, in accordance with his 
promise to quit as soon as the Legis- 
lature passed laws “restoring home 
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rule” to his city. To succeed Walms- 
ley, leaders. have picked Robert S. 
Maestri, heir to much of Long’s po- 
litical power. 

HonoreD: John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
with the Grand Cross of the French 
Legion of Honor, presented by France 
in recognition of his generous gifts to- 
ward the restoration of Versailles, the 
Rheims Cathedral, and Chateau Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Sick List: J. Pierpont Morgan, 68- 
year-old financier (coronary thrombo- 
sis) who was brought by private Pull- 
man car and ambulance from West 
Manchester, Mass., last week to his is- 
land estate off Glen Cove, Long Island: 
“improved.” 


-.. Two of Benito Mussolini’s children, 
Romano, 9 (whooping cough), under 
treatment at his father’s Rome resi- 
dence; and 77-year-old Anna Maria (in- 
fantile paralysis): “recovering” at Il 
Duce’s Summer home, Villa Braschi, in 
Tivoli. 


..-Mrs. Marjorie Rodgers, mother of 
Kelvin Rodgers, whom she brought 
from Boort, Australia, to Philadelphia 
last week to have a nail removed from 
his lung (breakdown from the strain): 
recuperating in a Germantown home 
with her son. 

Diep: Alexander Berkman, 65, inter- 
nationally famous radical, who was de- 
ported from the United States in 1919 
with Emma Goldman, his lifelong 
friend and anarchist associate; suicide 
following a long illness, in Nice, France. 

In 1892, during the Homestead, Pa., 
steelworkers’ strike, the Polish-born 
Jew made international headlines by 
his unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
Henry C. Frick, steel magnate. After 
a subsequent 14-year prison term—dur- 
ing which he mastered five languages 
and twice read the dictionary from 
cover to cover—the ex-job printer con- 
tinued preaching and writing anticapi- 
talistic propaganda. In 1917 he was 
jailed again, with Emma Goldman, for 
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A Private Car and an Ambulance Help J. P. Morgan Grin and Bear It 
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plotting to obstruct the Federal draft. 
Their two-year sentence served, the 
two revolutionists left the United States 
forcibly as members of a lump deporta- 
tion of 248 “Reds.” Recently Berkman 
had been peaceably eking out a living 
by translating French and Russian 
books into English. 


-+-Charles Rohlfs, 83, Shakespearean 
actor, furniture manufacturer (origi- 
nator of the “mission” style) and hus- 
band of the late Anna Katherine Green, 
whose mystery thriller, “The Leaven- 
worth Case,” published in 1878, estab- 
lished the formula for the American 
detective-mystery story; after a long 
illness, in Buffalo, N. Y. 


«--Bernhard Martin Jacobsen, 74, 
Democratic Representative from Iowa 
since 1930, who became ill (stomach 
disorder) enroute for his Iowa home 
from the last Congressional session; at 
the Mayo hospital, Rochester, Minn. 


..- Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, 49, vice presi- 
dent of the Fawcett Publications (True 
Confessions, Captain  Billy’s Whiz 
Bang, Screen Play) and former army 
air officer; at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 


. George Arthur Plimpton, 80, edu- 
cator, book collector and senior mem- 
ber of Ginn & Company, publishers; of 
pneumonia, at his Summer home near 
Walpole, Mass. For 35 years chairman 
of the board of trustees of Amherst 
College, his alma mater, he was a 
trustee of Barnard College since its 
founding in 1889, and treasurer since 
1893. He served also on the governing 
boards of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Istan- 
bul Women’s College, Turkey. During 
the last 50 years he assembled an un- 
equalled collection of rare books, pic- 
tures, and manuscripts—chiefly of edu- 
cational character—dating from the 
earliest days of Christianity. Among 
his cherished first editions were medie- 
val arithmetics and geographies, text- 
books and manuscripts studied by 
Shakespeare, Henry VIII, Dante, and 
Charlemagne. 
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FLIGHTS: Models With Motors, 
Men With Wings, Wind, and Gas 










Last week, contests settled the 1936 
championships in three nonairplane 
categories: 


® At Elmira, N. Y., the Soaring So- 
ciety of America finished its sixteen- 
day seventh annual meeting. A table- 
load of trophies and $2,500 in prize 
money spurred 75 pilots, mostly mem- 
bers of college or regional clubs, 
through competitions for distance, alti- 
tude, duration, and for distance to a 
preannounced goal and return. The 
gliders spent some 300 hours in the air. 


Results: one new world’s record—a 
flight to a point 37 miles away and re- 
turn, made by Richard C. du Pont of 
Wilmington, Del. Two new nationa: 
marks—one for altitude, 6,516 feet (not 
enough over the old record to estab- 
lish a new one), made by Emerson 
Mehlhose of Wyandotte, Mich.; the 
other for duration with passenger, 8 
hours and 48 minutes, by Albert Slatter 
and Jay Buxton of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Longest flight—146 miles by Chester 
Decker of Glen Rock, N. J. Decker won 
the meet with 295 points. 


® At Denver, Colo., six 35,000-cubic- 
foot balloons arrived to take part in 
the 24th National Balloon Race. A 
wind gust ripped the envelope of the 
Detroit entrant beyond repair, but the 
remaining five rose into the darkness 
of July 3. 


Twelve hours later the army’s bal- 
loon, piloted by Capt. Haynie McCor- 
mick and Lt. John Tarro, descended 
near Elizabeth, Colo., was caught in a 
tree, and burst into flames. (Neither 
officer was injured.) At 2 P.M. the 
Great Lakes Exposition entry landed 
near Akron, Colo. By noon of the 
Fifth, two navy balloons and one be- 
longing to the Goodyear Company were 
also down and accounted for. Probable 
winner, pending investigation of a 
landing made en route: Frank Trotter, 
pilot of the Goodyear entry. 
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Detroit Saw Models of All Sizes and Shapes... 






























® At Detroit, Mich., National Aeronau- 
tic Association timers herded 400 aer- 
omodelists through eight flying events 
in a three-day program. Most of them 
entered small rubber-band-driven mod- 
els weighing only a few ounces each. 
But 100 turned up with ships which 
mounted real single-cylinder gasoline 
motors. 


Results: a world’s record for gaso- 
line-driven models of the “fuselage” 
type, set in a flight of 48 minutes, 45 
seconds by the entry of Chester Lanzo 
of Cleveland. At the end of that time, 
the ship disappeared in the clouds and 
was lost, a contingency set by interna- 
tional rule as the end of an official 
flight. For the fifth time in nine years, 
England won the Wakefield Cup for 
rubber-driven models with the best 
three-flight average (4 minutes, 9 sec- 

INTERNATIONAL ONdS), set by Albert Judge of the 
A Rip Eliminated One of the Balloons Before the Denver Race Started Model Airplane Club of London. 
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Towed By an Automobile, the Glider & i. - . « Except on Windless Days When 
Sails Toward an 800 Foot Bluff... we the Towing Is Done by Airplane 


« « « The Pilot Rides Up-Currents 


NEWSPHOTOS BY GROENHOFF _— peaneantenes PHOTO ~ Loomis 
In This Way Pilots Fly on Until Clouds Dissolve and No Wind Lifts Them Up. Left: Richard du Pont, 1935 
Champion and Only Pilot This Year to Set an International Record. Right: Chester Decker, 1936 Champion 
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EDUCATION 


NEA: 10,000 Teachers 
Oaths and Other ‘Indignities’ 








Protest 


Do you believe in God? 

Do you believe in any of the doctrines 
of communism ? 

Do you approve of Dr. George 8. 
Count’s writings? 

Do you approve of Dr. Charles A. 
Beard’s writings? 

Have you ever been in Russia? 

From the walls of the Civic Audi- 





establishment or the advocacy of com- 
munism. But I do wish to point out 
that the implications of the situation 
in the District of Columbia are of great 
significance to all citizens who con- 
scientiously try to bring a definition of 
education into harmony with our tra- 
ditional concept of American democ- 
racy.” 

Then, with two days left, the con- 
vention roundly scored teachers’ oaths; 
condemned compulsory military train- 
ing in schools and colleges; invited the 
government to appropriate money for 
the country’s schools without the right 
to say how it shall be spent; heard rep- 
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NEA Officials: Front—Miss Agnes Samuelson, 1935 President; Orville C. Pratt, 


New President. 


torium, Portland, Ore., these questions, 
in large letters, confronted nearly 10,000 
teachers attending the 74th annual con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Most of the teachers never saw the 
questions before last week. But to 
those from Washington, D.C., they had 
a familiar and irksome look. Only a 
month ago they received the catechism 
—in a franked envelope with another 
enclosed for their reply—from Repre- 
sentative Thomas L. Blanton. 


The Democratic Representative from 
Texas was starting the second round 
of his fight against Communistic in- 
fluences in Washington schools. Last 
year he sponsored the ‘“‘little red rider,” 
by which school employes, from janitors 
to teachers, have to sign a monthly 
form, swearing they have not “taught 
or advocated communism,” before they 
can get their salary checks. 

By publicizing Blanton’s latest red- 
baiting attack, NEA officials threw 
their convention into a two-day furore. 
Loudly delegates protested such imper- 
tinent questions from a Representative, 
and loudly they applauded when John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, declared: “I 
am certainly not contending for the 





Rear—W. E. Givens, R. E. Offenhauer, and Joseph Saunders 


resentatives of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Socialist parties deliver 
campaign speeches; and wound up by 
electing a new president. 

NEA’s presidency alternates an- 
nually between a man and a woman. 
To succeed Miss Agnes Samuelson of 
Des Moines, Iowa, delegates had a hard 
time choosing between two popular 
school superintendents: William H. 
Holmes of Mount Vernon, N.Y., and 
Orville C. Pratt of Spokane, Wash. In 
a close contest they selected the Pacific 
Coast educator. 

Pratt, 63, spent the first 43 years of 
his life in his native Indiana. From his 
boyhood home at, Marion, he went to 
DePauw University at Greencastle. 
After obtaining his bachelor’s degree 
he served as school superintendent at 
Danville, Clinton, and Wabash. In 1915 
he returned to his alma mater to head 
its department of education. A year 
later he gave up this post to direct 
Spokane’s school system. 

Now completing his seventh three- 
year term, which expires next year, 
Pratt has a reputation in Spokane for 
a humane viewpoint on school matters, 
a keen memory, and an ability to make 
quick judgments. 
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MOVIES: Pope Orders Universal 
Legion of Decency Observance 


Last week, two days after Pope Pius 
XI left Vatican City for his Summer 
villa, Castel Gandolfo—a bolt of light- 
ning damaged it slightly a few days 
previously—His Holiness issued an en- 
cyclical. Entitling the letter “Vigilant 
Care,” the Pope addressed it to all 
“Ordinaries enjoying peace and com- 
munion with the Holy See” and es- 
pecially to “Our Venerable Brethren, 
Archbishops, and Bishops of the United 
States of America.” 

Two years ago His Holiness was 
“deeply anguished” by the “portrayal 
of sin and vice” in the movies. Last 
week he expressed his “gratitude” to 
the American Bishops and the Church's 
members “for the important results al- 
ready achieved under their direction 
and guidance by the Legion of De- 
cency.” 

Spurred by the legion’s success in 
America, the Supreme Pontiff ordered 
the movement continued on a world- 
wide scale. He made suggestions: 
Bishops should organize permanent re- 
viewing offices in each country to in- 
form the faithful which pictures they 
may see and which ones they must 
shun; the faithful should take an annual 
pledge to avoid pictures which are 
“offensive to truth and Christian 
morality.” 

Bishop Thomas F. Lillis of Kansas 
City announced the American hierarchy 
would meet in Washington next Novem- 
ber to set up a system of reviewing 
offices. Though the Missouri prelate 
declared the results of the legion’s 
work “have not been as satisfactory as 
expected,” Hollywood took the Pope’s 
encyclical as a pat on the back for their 
efforts to cleanse the screen. This week 
they displayed further proof when the 
legion gave a Class A2 rating (“Unob- 
jectionable for adults’) to “Anthony 
Adverse,” adapted from the novel 
which Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle of New 
York called the “dirtiest book” he had 
ever read. 


® Long before the Legion of Decency 
was organized The Churchman, Epis- 
copal fortnightly, crusaded against in- 
decent films. Because it repeated a 
trade journal’s incorrect statement re- 
garding Gabriel L. Mess, general attor- 
ney for Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc., Hess 
sued the publication last year for $150,- 
000 and won $10,200. 


The country’s religious press—Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant—appealed 
to their readers to send contributions to 
help The Churchman pay the judgment. 
They sent in $9,000. Last week The 
Churchman, having lost its appeal to a 
higher court, borrowed $2,500 to pay 
the judgment and costs. Hess, accept- 
ing his $10,200 share, announced he 
would divide it equally between the 
Salvation Army, the American Red 
Cross, and the Will Rogers Memorial 
Hospital. 
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STAGE: Congreve’s Wit Merrily 
Blended in Connecticut Revival 


Through the Restoration Period— 
bridging the years between the lusty 
Elizabethans and the scrubbed-clean 
correctness of Queen Anne’s time at 
the beginning of the Eighteenth century 
—a witty and bawdy school of drama- 
tists preyed on the morals of their 
generation. 

Loosed by Charles II, after years of 
Puritanical suppression, these swords- 
men of sophisticated smut trapped 
reputations in webs of gossamer epi- 
grams and tossed vices about on points 
of puns. The three masters were 
Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve. 
The greatest of these was Congreve. 

Down the years from his day, daring 
theatrical companies have revived his 
“Love for Love” and “‘The Way of the 
World.” Last week the Rake of the 
Restoration came to Connecticut in 
novel fashion. Lawrence Langner pre- 
sented his own adaptation of ‘Love for 
Love” with dialogue interpolations 
sneaked from “The Way of the World.” 

A merry blend, it pleased almost 
everybody except the professional and 
amateur wits who saw a source of their 
“originality” exposed. But nobody 
noticed any blending marks as most 
plays of that time were merely vari- 
ations of one central theme—amorous 
intrigue in high places. 

From the bare red interior of the 
little barnlike Westport Country Play- 
house, applause echoed back to another 
small theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
near London. There, on an April day, 
1695, “Love for Love” unrolled its first 
presentation. Audience and critics ac- 
claimed the new work. John Dryden, 
then the master of literary salons, said 
of Congreve: 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal 

before, 

To Shakespeare gave as much; she 

could not give him more. 

Later plays brought Congreve suc- 
cess. Then Jeremy Collier, the reformer, 
got after him. In 1700, when he pro- 
duced “The Way of the World” to an 
unresponsive public, the phrase-maker 


Dennis King Has Wig . 


vowed he would quit writing plays. He 
did. 

Autumn romance flowered during his 
last years—in the shape of a relation- 
ship with Henrietta, the married young 
Duchess of Marlborough. After his 
death in 1729, she erected a monument 
to him with an inscription that com- 
memorated the “happiness and honor” 
she had enjoyed. Her mother, Dowager 
Duchess Sarah, remarked icily: “I know 
not what ‘happiness’ she had, but I am 
sure it was no ‘honor.’ ” 

Nevertheless, Henrietta thought so 
much of the master of the school of 
manners that she had a life-size image 
made of her friend and seated it daily 
by the table with her. At regular inter- 
vals, a doctor examined the image’s 
feet and treated them for gout just as 
he had cared for Congreve. Many 
people thought this touching after- 
death tenderness indicated the relation- 
ship between the Duchess and the gal- 
lant was more than platonic. 

Whatever Congreve’s personal char- 
acter may have been, Langner proved 
that time has not withered the play- 
wright’s wit. The founder of the New 
York Theatre guild gave the Old Master 
a perfectly cast and costumed play. 

The story does not matter much, as 
the conversation is the thing. Most Res- 
toration comedies had to do with 
amorous adventuring in society, conver- 
sational complications, and happy end- 
ings. In this play, the heroine pretends 
to love the hero’s father before she 
brings her true love to his senses—and 
her arms. 

Eva Le Gallienne, in all her lovely 
regality, glorified the good-bad heroine, 
Angelica. From the silver harp of her 
voice the lines became melodies of 
naughty nuances that completely be- 
witched Dennis King, handsomely ade- 
quate as a spendthrift Valentine. The 
father, Sir Sampson Legend (Victor 
Morley), puffed about pompously in 
true Restoration style. 

Fania Marinoff, wife of Carl van 
Vechten, writer, caused a lot of amus- 
ing trouble as Mrs. Frail, a question- 
able lady of the town—but not to Val- 


entine’s viciously charming friend, Tat- 
tle (Rex O’Malley). 

Under the magic direction of Richard 
Whorf, the entire cast moved har- 
moniously back to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. That’s why the people 
“out front” had a riotous evening in the 
theatre, and went home thinking that a 
great many modern comedy writers 
must have read their Congreve closely. 


SCREEN: A Hero to the Rescue 
In the Best War-Spy Tradition 


Whoever titled “I Stand Condemned,” 
London Films production of a World 
War Russian-spy story, perpetrated a 
film pun at the expense of Harry Baur, 
France’s most famous character star. 
As a profiteering kulak (rich peasant) 
who mourns all over the place because 
he can’t have a lady war-nurse, Baur 
glooms through the picture like an 
Emil Jannings without jowls. 

Another reason for his misery may 
have been the adaptation and direction 
of his first English-speaking role, 
which is a British version of his suc- 
cessful French film, “Moscow Nights.” 

The tale has many familiar spy- 
formula ingredients: the kulak loves 
the girl (wanly pretty Penelope Dudley 
Ward); the girl loves a dashing young 
officer (Laurence Olivier, an amateur 
Ronald Colman); the peasant wins a lot 
of money gambling with the hero, who 
must pay up or commit sucide to save 
his honor; the girl promises to marry 
the kulak if he will send a paid-in-full 
receipt to the officer; about that time 
the hero is found taking money from a 
gentle old woman-spy (disarmingly 
played by Athene Seyler); the old 
woman drinks poison and leaves the 
hero to a fate worse than death on the 
battlefield. 

Of course, by story improbabilities 
and movie license, Baur can save the 
young Officer by testifying at the court- 
martial that the officer went innocently 
to the old woman for financial aid. 
When the suspense is supposed to be- 
come unbearable, he does just. that. 
Then the hero and heroine clinch as the 
peasant seeks solace in wine, women, 
and sad Russian songs. 

Chief impression: Baur’s acting with 
his eyebrows. 
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. . and Powder Trouble; Eva Le Gallienne Gives an Old Costume a Modern Touch 
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TENNIS: Helen Jacobs Prevents 
A British Sweep at Wimbledon 


Court fans call Mrs. Marshall (Sarah 
Palfrey) Fabyan “cute,” and gurgle 
when she wins. They gasp in awe as 
Mrs. Frederick (Helen Wills) Moody 
makes good players look bad. But 
when Helen Hull Jacobs wins, they 
shrug. 

The husky Californian never smiles 
when she plays—she concentrates so 
hard that social pleasantries never oc- 
cur to her. That, and her steady, me- 
thodical style, make her the least color- 
ful of America’s top-flight stars. 

Last week in the All-England matches 
at Wimbledon—traditional “world 
championship” tournament—Miss Ja- 
cobs had her day. Four times since 
1929, she had fought through to the 
Wimbledon final and had lost all four: 
three to Mrs. Moody; one to Dorothy 
Round, English Sunday-school teacher. 
The crowd admired her persistency. 

Across the net was Mrs. Svend (Hilda 
Krahwinkel) Sperling, world’s fourth 
ranking player, who won the French 
championship last year by beating Miss 
Jacobs in two sets. Like America’s 
Bryan M. (Bitsy) Grant, Mrs. Sperling 
seldom takes the offensive. She wins 
by keeping the ball in play until her 
opponent makes an error. 

Determination to win the Wimble- 
don title made Helen resort to her most 
dependable stroke—a slow chop that 
always lands safe. Result: a dull match. 
But the crowd of 20,000 applauded 
whenever the American scored a point. 
and they so far forgot their British 

. dignity as to stand up and cheer when 
she won, 6-2, 4-6, 7-5. 

The final in the men’s singles caused 
no cheering. Fred Perry had routed 
Grant in the quarter-final, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1; 
and Donald Budge of California in the 
semi-final, 5-7, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. Baron Gott- 
fried von Cramm, however, had won the 
French hard-court championship from 
Perry last month after a bitter five-set 
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At Wimbledon, Perry Was Acrobatic... 


match, and he threatened to take the 
English title as well. 

Perry won the first game of the first 
set in a long baseline duel on his own 
service, 13 points to 11. That was the 
end of von Cramm. Usually as acro- 
batic and agile as Perry, the blond 
German made no attempt to return the 
ball unless it came straight at him. 
Thirty of those he did return hit the 
net. Only Mrs. (Helen Vinson) Perry, 
movie actress, applauded her husband; 
the rest of the fans sat stunned. 

After the Englishman won his third 
straight Wimbledon championship— 
6-1, 6-1, 6-0—officials gathered around 
von Cramm. Then, at the German’s 
request, the umpire apologized to the 
spectators: 

“Baron von Cramm strained a thigh 
muscle in his first service of the match, 
and is sorry he could not play better.” 


® England monopolized the doubles. 
George Patrick Hughes and Charles 
Tuckey, Davis Cup pair, defeated 


Charles Hare ‘and Fred Wilde, 6-4, 3-6, 
7-9, 6-1, 6-4, in an all-British men’s 
final. Miss Jacobs, still feeling the 
effects of her singles match, was no 
help to Mrs. Fabyn, and they lost—6-2, 
6-1—to Katherine Stammers and Freda 
In the 


James, Wightman Cup stars. 
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‘Helen Jacobs at Wimbledon: 20,000 
Spectators Liked Her Determination 
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mixed event, Perry proved that he did 
not need luck by teaming with Miss 
Round to outdrive Budge and Mrs. 
Fabyan, 7-9, 7-5, 6-4. 


OLYMPICS: Aquatic Basketball, 
Polish Vengeance, and a Cycle 


Last week, clerks in Olympic com- 
mittee offices struggled frantically as 
the tryout whirl approached the final 
lap. By next Wednesday, nearly 400 
successful candidates for the team 
must be fitted with uniforms, officially 
entered in the games, and shipped 
aboard the S. S. Manhattan for Berlin. 
Last week’s qualifiers: 


WATER PoLto: Two aquatic games 
often confuse sport fans. One—a pure- 
ly American pastime—combines the 
distinctive features of wrestling and 
football. The object is to touch a half- 
inflated rubber ball against a flat, 
wooden goal at the end of the tank. 
Most of the play takes place under 
water, out of sight of officials. Hence 
the spectators imagine submarine 
slaughter. Actually, damaging punches 
and kicks are impossible in the water. 

The second game—known in this 
country as soccer water polo—resem- 
bles basketball. Players pass the ball 
along the surface of the pool and try to 
throw it into a net similar to a hockey 
goal. Bodily contact is rare, and rules 
forbid anyone to take the ball under 
water. 

Only the basketball variety is an 
Olympic event. Last Sunday in Chi- 
cago, the Los Angeles A. C. swamped 
the New York A. C., 3-1, and qualified 
to represent America. The Westerners 
have not lost a game since they dropped 
a 7-0 contest to Hungary in the 1932 
games at Los Angeles. 


Women’s Track: Early in March, 
1935, a 17-year-old, Fulton, Mo., high- 
school girl suddenly decided to enter 
her first meet. She trained—for two 
weeks—and went to St. Louis for the 
National A. A. U. indoor champion- 
ships. When Helen Stephens returned 
to Fulton, she brought three first-place 
medals with her: 50 meters (Stella 
Walasiewicz, record-holder, . second), 
standing broad jump, and 8-pound shot- 
put. 

Later Miss Walasiewicz, the Polish 
speedster who calls herself Stella Walsh 
when she runs in the United States, 
challenged the newcomer to a match 
race. Miss Stephens declined. 

Last Saturday in Providence, R. L., 
at the combined nationals and final 
Olympic tryouts, Miss Stephens again 
dominated the field. Her 145 pounds 
helped her win titles and Olympic places 
in the discus and 100 meters, and a third 
crown in the shot-put—a non-Olympic 
event. In Germany, Miss Walasiewicz, 
running for Poland, will get her chance 
for revenge in the 100 meters. 


Rowiné: In 1928, the University of 
California won the Poughkeepsie Re- 
gatta, and then took first place in the 
games at Amsterdam. In 1932, Cali- 
fornia repeated on the Hudson and in 
Los Angeles. 
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Archie Williams (Left) and Jimmy LuValle (Center) Thrill a Tap Dancer 
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Cornelius Johnson, Arriving Late, 
Cleared 6 Feet 7 on His First Jump 


Last month, the University of Wash- 
ington captured the Poughkeepsie clas- 
sic. Sunday on Lake Carnegie, Prince- 
ton, N. J., Washington continued the 
cycle by qualifying as America’s entry 
next month in Berlin. 


. 
TRACK: Eight Negroes and One 


Russo-Hawaiian Pole Vaulter 


Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, tap-danc- 
ing king, holds the world record for the 
100-yard backward dash—13.2 seconds. 
But the A.A.U. refuses to sanction freak 
events; so last Saturday Robinson had 
to sit in the stands at Palmer Stadium, 
Princeton, N. J., while other Negroes 
sprinted and jumped for orthodox 
championships. 

Jesse Owens, Ohio State’s Negro star, 
heeded only two tries to win the broad 
jump at 26 feet, 3 inches. He entered 
only one other event—the 100-meter 
dash—and in that he beat Ralph Met- 
calfe, dusky veteran of the 1932 Olym- 
pics. Metcalfe captured the 200 meters 


and later anchored the Marquette Club 
of Milwaukee Wis., to a 400-meter re- 
lay victory. 

From there, three California Negroes 
carried on. In the 400-meter run, 
Archie Williams lost 3 yards at the 
start, and James LuValle was crowded 
at the turn. But only an eyelash sepa- 
rated them from Harold Smallwood, a 
white Californian, in a finish that looked 
like a three-man dead heat. 


Cornelius Johnson, gangling high 
jumper whose legs bear scars resulting 
from an oil-tank explosion, got caught 
in Independence Day traffic which de- 
layed him so much that he arrived 
late for his event. When he finally 
jogged onto the infield, the bar was at 
6 feet, 7 inches. Calmly, Johnson did 
calisthenics to loosen his muscles, re- 
moved his sweat-suit, and sailed over. 
Johnson won—at 6 feet 8; David Al- 
britton and Melvin Walker, Ohio State 
Negroes, tied for secaqnd. 


Racial pride got the better of Bill 
Robinson. He called Daniel J. Ferris, 
A.A.U. secretary, to his seat, and 
handed him $50 for the Olympic track 
fund. 


Hicawicuts: Born in Hawaii of Rus- 
sian parents, George Varoff flunked out 
of the University of Oregon in his fresh- 
man year and got a job as janitor ina 
San Francisco office building. At 
Princeton last week, he pole-vaulted 
314 inches higher than he had ever 
gone before—14 feet, 612 inches, setting 
a new world record. Next stop: the 
Olympic village—Berlin (see pages 20 
and 21). 


® In 1925, Harry Hinkel, competing for 
the Harlem Evening High School, New 
York, won the national walking title. 
This time he traveled from his Los 
Angeles home and strutted to his 
twelfth straight championship. 


® By finishing second to Glenn Cun- 
ningham, Archie San Romani of Kansas 
State Teachers College broke up a tri- 
umvirate that had dominated the 1,500- 
meter run for three years: Gene Venzke 
(third); Bill Bonthron (fourth). 
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SALT: Little White Pills Put 


Heat Prostration on the Run 


Through Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Alabama, and thence northwestward to 
Montana last week swept the Summer’s 
first heat wave. Citizens fell victim to 
heat prostration by the score. 

Comparatively few people know that 
several years ago Detroit doctors acci- 
dentally discovered a preventive for 
heat prostration—which is _ usually 
caused by depletion, via perspiration, 
of the body’s salt. 

The physicians were treating gonor- 
rheal arthritis patients with the hyper- 
therm invented by Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, General Motors research director. 
Confined in a coffinlike bake oven, these 
patients were subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees Fahrenheit for as 
long as five hours at a stretch. At first 
they became drowsy. Then their pulses 
shot up and they breathed rapidly and 
noisily. Heat prostration followed. Fi- 
nally, research men working with the 
hypertherm hit upon the idea of pour- 
ing salt water down patients’ parched 
throats. Thereafter the number of heat 
prostrations dropped nearly to zero. 


Viewing these results Dr. Roy D. Mc- 
Clure, surgeon-in-chief at Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, and ex-research as- 
sistant of Dr. Alexis Carrel at the 
Rockefeller Institute, had another idea. 
The Ford plant employed between 60,- 
000 and 70,000 men. On sweltering days, 
between 300 and 400 would report for 
first aid, necessitated by all stages of 
heat exhaustion. 


Hoping to cut this figure, Dr. Mc- 
Clure put salt-tablet dispensers near 
drinking fountains in extremely hot 
portions of the plant—rolling mills, 
molding rooms, and such. Each ma- 
chine—which looked something like a 
railroad-station chewing-gum dispenser 
—held 1,500 tablets about the size of 
5-grain aspirin pills. Results were 
gratifying. One day when outside tem- 
perature stood at 104, only four men 
reported to the hospital. 


On the strength of these early figures, 
Ford officials placed 140 dispensing ma- 
chines about the plant. This Summer, 
workmen will gulp down some 2,000,000 
tablets. Only once since the inaugura- 
tion of the scheme has there been any 
difficulty. Doctors, investigating the in- 
crease in heat prostrations, soon found 
the answer: workmen were spreading 
the story that the tablets lessened sex- 
ual vigor. Foremen explained the ab- 
surdity of the rumor, and their men 
started taking the tablets again. 


Although this treatment is relatively 
new to the medical profession, it is an 
old tale to some sections of the laity. 
Sailors who work in the “black gang”’ 
—the engine-room crew—have known 
for years that fresh sea water was the 
best remedy for “‘stoker’s cramps.” And 
illiterate South African diamond min- 
ers, working in blistering hot mine tun- 
nels, always chew a piece of salt pork 
with every glass of water. 
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SPECULATION: 


Financial District Groans 


Under Reserve Board’s Rigid Margin Requirements 


Early this year the Federal Reserve 
Board cast a disapproving eye at the 
stock market: brokers’ loans up $150,- 
000,000 in six months; stock prices mov- 
ing steadily higher. Had speculators 
forgotten the lesson of 1929? 

As a gentle reminder, the board de- 
cided to boost margin requirements. 
Since October, 1934, a sliding scale of 
minimum margins had been in effect, 
by which speculators had to put up in 
cash or collateral from 25 to 45 per 
cent of their securities’ value. Feb. 1 
this year, the board raised its require- 
ments to a range of 25 to 55 per cent. 

Prices still continued climbing. By 
Apr. 1 brokers’ loans had approached 
$1,000,000,000. Then the authorities 
took more drastic action. They abol- 
ished the sliding scale of margin re- 
quirements and established one flat 
rate, 55 per cent, as the minimum. 

If a customer’s margin fell below this 
level, his broker didn’t have to sell him 
out. But the customer’s account be- 
came _ vrestricted, meaning that he 
couldn’t make any more purchases un- 
til he put up additional cash or collater- 
al. 

At first, Wall Street applauded the 
Reserve Board’s action because the old 
sliding-scale method of computing 
margins had been unduly complicated, 
necessitating extra clerical work. But 
soon brokers noticed an alarming trend: 
their business was rapidly falling off. 
Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change declined from 51,000,000 shares 
in March to 40,000,000 in April, then 
nosedived to 21,000,000 in May and in 
June. 

Political uncertainty in the United 
States and war clouds in Europe had 
much to do with this, but brokers also 
blamed the increase in margin require- 
ments. A number of big speculators 
were shifting their accounts to foreign 
brokerage firms in order to escape the 
Reserve Board’s regulations. Even em- 
ployes in the financial district felt the 
pinch, as brokers adopted a staggered 
work-week and cut down their staffs to 
conform with the reduced volume of 
trading. 

In vain, officials of the stock exchange 
protested to the Federal Reserve Board 
that its new rules were making the 
market illiquid. The authorities listened 
but were unimpressed. They suggested 
that the stock exchange might present 
a more convincing argument if it gath- 
ered statistics to show the effects of the 
margin requirements. 

So the exchange distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to 420 member firms. Last 
week it announced the findings: on 
Mar. 31, the day before the latest Re- 
serve Board regulations went into ef- 
fect, 29 per cent of customers’ accounts 
were restricted because of lack of 
margin. By Apr. 30 the number had 
increased to 39.5 per cent. During May 


stock prices rose and on May 29 the 
proportion of restricted accounts stood 
at 32 per cent. 

The exchange released its survey 
without comment. But in the opinion 
of brokers the results showed conclu- 
sively that the margin requirements 
were unduly restricting trading. Many 
forecast that the Reserve Board, after 
studying the figures, would make its 
regulations less stringent, possibly re- 
ducing margin requirements to 50 per 
cent. 


Investors’ 


DIAMONDS: Buying 
Causes Boom in World’s Market 


“Baas, Baas, I have found it!” 

Johannes, the South African, trem- 
bled with excitement. Jacobus Jonker 
Jr., weary from working his father’s 
unprofitable diamond claim, glanced at 
the pale, oily stone in the native’s hand. 
Then he rushed home. 

That night two years ago Jonker 
Senior tied the stone around his wife’s 
neck for safekeeping and kept guard at 
the door with a loaded revolver. With- 
in 48 hours the 726-carat Jonker dia- 
mond had been sold to Sir Ernest Op- 
penheimer, chairman of the Diamond 
Corporation, for $375,000. 


Czar: Sir Ernest’s prompt action 
sprang from more than a desire to buy 
the world’s fourth largest diamond for 
his syndicate. From its unromantic 
gray building at No. 8 Charterhouse 
St., London, the Diamond Corporation 
keeps a wary eye out for anything that 
might disturb the market. 

Controlling 95 per cent of world out- 
put through long-term contracts with 
producers, the corporation wants to be 
the absolute boss of diamond prices— 
and is. In years of overproduction, it 
builds up its stocks; when times get 
better, the syndicate sells. Suavely but 
firmly it dictates terms to London 
brokers and to the big cutting firms in 
Brussels and Amsterdam. 

As a result it was able to keep dia- 
mond prices relatively firm during the 
depression. In 1927 a one-carat stone 
of good quality was worth $750. While 
other commodities were plunging al- 
most out of sight in 1930, the value of 
that same stone only dropped to $500. 
Since then the price has climbed to $650. 

The industry as a whole bears wit- 
ness to the soundness of Diamond Cor- 
po:ration policies. Eleven of the seven- 
teen principal companies—at rock bot- 
tom in 1932—paid dividends in 1935. 
Prices of five selected stocks averaged 
44 per cent of the 1927 all-time high and 
415 per cent of the 1932 all-time low. 

From 5,519,645 carats in 1934, world 
production jumped last year to 7,300,- 
000 carats worth some $30,000,000. 


Coming chiefly from South Africa’s 
pipe mines and the alluvial mines of 
Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, South-West 
Africa, and the Congo, this was an in- 
crease of 45 per cent in value over 1934. 

For further prosperity the industry 
looks to the United States, which takes 
about 75 per cent (dollar volume) of 
world output. In 1935 America im- 
ported $19,802,062 worth of gems and 
$4,293,611 worth of “bort” or inferior 
stock, for industrial purposes. Import 
figures for the first quarter of this year 
show $7,448,141 in gems and $1,146,630 
in bort. 


Nest Eceés: For aid in putting the in- 
dustry on its feet again, the Diamond 
Corporation can thank harassed in- 
vestors. With currencies threatening 
to go haywire, people all over the world 
have put capital into diamonds. 

Americans bought large quantities 
of good-quality gems last year as a 
hedge against inflation. So did the 
British and French. Other countries 
joined the parade: Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland, Italy, India, and the 
Balkan States. 

Last week London’s diamond market 
reported a demand approaching boom 
proportions—due chiefly to continued 
heavy buying for investment. Accord- 
ing to the Belgian concern, Forminiere, 
only the Diamond Corporation’s stabiliz- 
ing policy prevents a runaway market. 

People who desert gold for the “dia- 
mond standard” argue that the gems 
are easy to hide, easy to transport, and 
stable in value. Those skeptical of the 
diamonds worth as an investment point 
out that they pay no dividends except 
in beauty. They also say that the 50 
per cent retail markup is a dead loss to 
the buyer. 

Furthermore, they feel that the dis- 
covery of new mines—always a possi- 
bility—could wreck the Diamond Cor- 
poration’s carefully maintained price 
structure. Admitting that good-quality 
stones are a safe buy for the wealthy if 
the market holds up, they insist that 
inferior stones of less than one carat 
are subject to fluctuations and there- 
fore risky investments. 


Bort: Only 50 per cent of the world’s 
diamonds are suitable for the jewelry 
trade. The remaining half—about one- 
fourth in value—find increasing outlets 
in industry. 

Diamonds are 85 times harder than 
corundum, the next hardest natural 
substance. To shape the surfaces of 
emery, carborundrum, and _ tungsten 
carbide—all made artificially and 
harder than corundum—diamonds must 
be used. 

Another important use for bort is in 
wiremaking. Three hundred to 400 
tons of copper can be drawn through 
the hole in a diamond die without en- 
larging the hole. 

Diamonds with drilled holes are also 
fitted into oil nozzles. They ensure 4 
correct spray of oil in furnaces—and 
neither grit nor acid nor high temper- 
atures impair the action. 

In Detroit the Ford Motor Co. uses 
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In Amsterdam the Diamond Is Cut . . . and Weighed by Merchants at a Sidewalk Cafe 
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Somewhere a Jeweler Sets the Gem... and Adds It to a Lot Worth $1,000,000 
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Detroit in 1805 
was already an active 
trading center 


ae 
The history of Mutual fire insurance paral- 
lels the history of American business, from 
its beginnings. There are seven Mutual fire 
insurance Companies over 125 years old; 
twenty-eight over 100 years old. 

When American business was largely 
barter — exchange of commodities — 
Mutual insurance was protecting those en- 
gaged in it. 

And today when American industry sur- 
passes anything the world has ever known, 
Mutual fire insurance companies are still 
protecting property, lives and risks to the 
extent of over thirty-five billion dollars. 

For any fire risk, corporations or individ- 
uals can find no stronger protection, no 
better service than that offered by outstand- 
ing, legal reserve Mutual fire companies. 

On the matter of cost, the Mutual fire 
policyholder pays no higher rates than 
those asked by other carriers. Savings that 
accrue from careful and economical man- 
agement are returned to him at the end of 
each year. 

Write a for an interesting booklet 
on Mutual fire insurance. Address The 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


==-MUTUAL== 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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This seal identi- 
fies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


4 Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 










some 1,000 industrial diamonds in tools 
for turning machine parts. One such 
diamond point can true aluminum alloy 
pistons to measurements that will vary 
less than one ten-thousanth of an 
inch. 


American-Hawaiian 


SHIPPING: 
Makes Money and Spends Some 


In the 1890s it took an average of 
four and a half months to go by water 
from New York to California. Shippers 
of merchandise fretted at the slowness 
and uncertainty of the sailing vessels 
that plied around Cape Horn. Then, in 
1899, a group of forward-looking busi- 
nessmen started a steamship service 
which cut the voyage between San 
Francisco and New York to 50 days. 

The new line, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., soon became an impor- 
tant factor in the shipment of raw 
sugar from Honolulu to refineries on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Westbound, its 
trim freighters carried a variety of 
goods needed on the Pacific Coast: 
steel rails, horseshoes, kerosene, wagon 
spokes, and many other products. Old- 
timers still recall one ship that arrived 
at San Francisco, laden with several 
hundred barrels of whisky, 200 tons of 
marble, and a dozen hearses. ‘‘We’ve 
brought enough whisky to kill the en- 
tire population of California,” observed 
the captain, “and plenty of marble for 
tombstones, but we’ve scarcely enough 
hearses.” 

The years brought many improve- 
ments in American-Hawaiian opera- 
tions. As new ships were added to the 
line, sailings became more frequent and 
schedules more dependable. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal greatly speed- 
ed up service by eliminating the long 
trip around South America. After the 
war another significant change occurred 
when the company abandoned its Ha- 
waiian spur and concentrated on the 
intercoastal route—although keeping 
the word Hawaiian in its name. 

Today some 75,000 firms in all parts 
of the country ship goods via the 
American-Hawaiian line, the cargoes 
including everything from pins to au- 
tomobiles. The company’s fleet of 22 
vessels links Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and other Pacific ports 
with Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia on the North Atlantic; while 
a subsidiary line, the Williams Steam- 
ship Corp., operates six freighters be- 
tween the West Coast and Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and Charleston—with a stop, 
eastbound, at Puerto Rico. Although 
the ships’ average age is twenty, a 
program of continuous modernization 
has kept their equipment up-to-date. 

American-Hawaiian officials pride 
themselves on their ability to handle 
cargo with a minimum of damage—re- 
sult, they say, of years of experience 
and scientific research. The company 
uses more than 400 types of gear and 
equipment for loading and unloading 
merchandise. A derrick lifts automo- 
biles aboard by means of heavy nets 
fastened under the wheels. In loading 
lumber, special cradles are used to pre- 


vent the edges from getting scarred or 
crushed. 

Precautions, however, didn’t stop the 
company from losing money in six of 
the past ten years. So far in 1936 earn. 
ings have improved—partly the result 
of a rate boost last October, enabling 
American-Hawaiian to _ report five. 
months’ net income of $390,000, com- 
pared with a $326,000 deficit in the 
same period a year ago. 

As a sign of better times, the com- 
pany last week was preparing to re- 
condition four vessels recently pur- 
chased for a reported $750,000 from the 
Dollar Line. These will supplement the 
service of the Williams Line. 


SkipPpER: The commander of Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian is a heavy-set, crimson- 
complexioned Harvard graduate, neph- 
ew of one of the founders of the busi- 
ness. As president of the company, 
Roger D. Lapham occupies an office, 
cluttered with ship models and sea pic- 
tures, overlooking San Francisco Bay. 
At frequent intervals during the day he 
pops up from his desk to peer through 
a 2-foot telescope at vessels passing in 
the harbor. 

Now that American-Hawaiian is 
again making a profit, Lapham’s chief 
worry concerns the prospect of strikes 
next Fall, when present labor agree- 
ments are scheduled to expire. The last 
big strike of Pacific Coast longshore- 
men two years ago cost the company 
directly more than $500,000, plus in- 
direct loss of business due to the dis- 
ruption of service. 


PARAMOUNT: Movie Firm Ousts 
One President, Elects Another 


When Paramount Pictures, Inc., got 
out of bankruptcy last year, directors 
elected as president a former naval! of- 
ficer, John E. Otterson, previously head 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s subsidiary, Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc. But under Otter- 
son, who lacked experience in _ the 
movies, Paramount didn’t do so well. 
Net income of $719,000 in the first quar- 
ter this year was less than half the 
total in the same period of 1935. 

Stockholders decided the company 
needed a change in management, and 
at their annual meeting June 16 they 
failed to reelect Otterson to the board 
of directors. This automatically ousted 
him as president because the corpora- 
tion’s by-laws stipulate that the chief 
executive must be a director. 

Last week an old hand in the motion- 
picture business stepped into Otterson’s 
vacant post—Barney Balaban, former 
head of Paramount’s subsidiary, Bala- 
ban & Katz, one of the largest chains 
of movie houses in the world. The new 
president, plump-cheeked and baldish al 
48, became a big Paramount stock- 
holder ten years ago, when the moving: 
picture company bought out his theatre 
circuit. During the war he was in the 
cold-storage business and later pi0- 
neered in installing cooling systems iD 
movie houses. 

After reelecting Adolph Zuko? 
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YOU CAN! 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 
hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians. Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe A. O. X., 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


VACATION MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this summer by 
representing NEWS-WEEKk. 

Your friends will like it—regular readers find 
it indispensablee NEWS-WEEK saves them 
time during the hot summer months—gives 
them more time for recreation—yet it keeps 
them thoroughly informed. 

NEWS-WEEK is easy to sell, commissions 
are liberal. You can earn vacation money, 
and be your own boss while you're doing it. 
WRITE TODAY. We'll send you instructions 
and a free sample copy. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Representatives’ Department 
1270 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
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CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


4 . . 
A “Pictorial Parade of Texas” 
Beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet with 
more than 150 photographs from all over 
Texas. Get this pre-view of the Lone Star 
state before you make your vacation trip to 
Texas. It will be sent FREE. Mail the coupon. 


See Texas Now! 


Texas is host to the nation’s vacationists. The 
gigantic $25,000,000 Centennial Exposition at 
Dallas is breaking all 
expectations for attend- 
ance records. America 
has proclaimed it the 
most beautiful, most in- 
teresting exposi- 
tion ever held in 
this country. See 
it all, then travel 
to other parts 
of Texas for 
equally interest- 
ing celebrations. 
All Texas is on 
Parade. 


<r > MAIL COUPON/ 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 
Name. 


Address. 
City. 
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founder of the company, as chairman of 
the board, Paramount directors still had 
one problem to tussle with: what to do 
about ex-President Otterson’s five-year 
contract which still has four years to 
run at a salary of $150,000 for one year 
and $100,000 for each of the other 
three? Paramount may try to buy 
back the contract or Otterson may con- 
tinue his association with the company 
in an advisory capacity. 


UTILITIES: Guarding the Coop 
FPC Takes Aim at Some Foxes 


More than 25,000,000 individuals in 
the United States pay electric bills. At 
least they get them. Most of the 25,- 
000,000 would probably like to know 
what the bills are actually for. 

Electric rates are supposedly based 
upon an amount which will give the 
power producer a fair return on his 
invested capital. But, according to the 
Public Service Commissions of many 
States, the utilities have found plenty 
of ways of making capital investment 
seem like what it isn’t. 

The Federal Power Commission, 
organized in 1920 to catch and control 
those electric-power activities which 
might wriggle out of State jurisdiction, 
feels the same way about producers of 
current. 

Last week, after a prolonged study 
the FPC announced that six months 
hence all utilities transmitting power in 
interstate commerce will have to start 
keeping their books according to a new 
uniform system. 


INVESTMENT: If, the commission 
thinks, capital investment is to be the 
determining factor in fixing electric 
rates, it should be possible to find out 
whether or not capital investment rep- 
resents property that actually exists, 
and whether or not it is fairly valued. 

In the hope of finding out about this, 
the FPC has ordered that beginning 
Jan. 1, 1937, the books of all utilities 
within its jurisdiction must at all times 
show the actual cost of electric-utility 
property constructed or acquired. Ac- 
counts must also indicate transactions 
of every nature between or among as- 
sociated companies. 

Such a system of bookkeeping, the 
commission hopes, will keep utilities 
from the dizzy business of writing up 
capital investment by selling property 
to associates for many times its value, 
expecting the buyer to collect from the 
consumer for the inflation. 


SHarp PeEnciL: An example of how 
power companies inflate capital for 
rate-making purposes, by juggling 
property among subsidiaries, comes 
from the books of Howard C. Hopson’s 
Associated Gas & Electric System. In 
1931, Associated sold to one of its own 
subsidiaries, the New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas Corp., some properties which 
had cost Associated not more than 
$2,271,000. But the New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. had to pay 
$6,500,000 for them. 

The reported basis for that selling 





price—charged by Associated’s right 
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hand against one of the fingers of its 
left hand—-was that if these properties 
had three or four million dollars’ worth 
of improvements put into them they 
might produce a net income of $800,000. 

Now, $800,000 is 8 per cent interest 
on $10,000,000. Obviously, reasoned As- 
sociated, this property, even if un- 
developed, must be worth more than 
what it cost. Suppose its value was 
put at $10,000,000, less what it would 
cost to develop it to the point of paying 
an income of $800,000 a year. That 
would be about $3,500,000. Presto! the 
property is worth $6,500,000. 

The Public Service Commission of 
New York shook its head over this 
transaction and said, ‘No, no!’’ Associ- 
ated would have to take the inflated 
value of this property off its fixed 
capital account. 

Associated fought the commission's 
ruling in the courts—and lost. The 
utility failed to prove that the proper- 
ties in question were worth what it 
said they were. Last year Associated 
wrote down its fixed-capital account by 
the amount of the inflation, but it didn’t 
do so with a very good grace. It made 
a journal entry to the effect that the 
reduction was being entered in accord- 
ance with the commission’s order “al- 
though it was not in accord wth the 
truth or the facts.” 

In commenting on this transaction in 
his report to the Senate and Assembly 
of New York last February, Judge John 
E. Mack remarked: 

“The inclusion of this inflation of 
$4,228,000 in computations in tempo- 
rary rate proceedings in 1933 resulted 
in understating by about $253,000 the 
excess income of this utility ... 

“A further indication of the shallow- 
ness of this ‘sale’ of properties at an 
allegedly fair valuation was that the 
creditor corporation ‘forgave’ about 
$6,100,000 of the $6,500,000 purchase 
price owed by the New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. about two weeks 
after the date of the purchase con- 
tract.” 

FPC thinks that rate-payers have 
seen the last of that sort of thing. 


2 
WEEK IN BUSINES 


STEEL: A decade ago, comparatively 
little strip and sheet steel were pro- 
duced. Today such forms comprise 2 
third of the industry’s total production. 
Last week Bethlehem Steel Corp. put 
itself in position to profit from this new 
trend. At Lackawanna, near Buffalo, 
N.Y., the company opened a new $20,- 
000,000 continuous strip-sheet mill with 
a capacity of 600,000 tons annually. 
Thereby Bethlehem hopes to entice fat 
orders from Detroit’s automobile in- 
dustry, within easy shipping distance 
by water across Lake Erie. 

Finance: When China abandoned the 
silver standard last Fall, the job of 
managing the Nanking Government's 
paper-standard currency fell to the 
Bank of China. To support the new 
currency in the world market, offices 
were needed in the principal financial 
centers. With branches already es- 
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Half an hour from Pikes 
Peak, D. C. CoLBert has 
been growing sugar beets 
for twenty-two years. His 
experiences illustrate the 
reason why tens of thousands of Western farmers 


consider sugar beets an indispensable crop. 


Beets will “stand more abuse” and “respond more 
quickly to favorable conditions” than any other 
crop he can grow in the fertile Fountain Valley. 
Financially, also, Mr. Colbert considers beets his 
best crop. For ten years they have given him an 
average gross cash income of $74.25 an acre, com- 
pared with $30 for either alfalfa or barley. In 
addition, he says the leafy beet-tops are worth a 
cutting of alfalfa, and he finds it “no small item” 
to get beet-pulp back from the factory for his 
livestock feeding. 


Sugar beets provide more work per acre than any 


other large-scale commercial crop. 





One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity of the 
beet sugar industry. 


UNITED STATES BE 


427 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


D.C. COLBERT 


to grow sugar beets’ 






a 














4 ployment to 28 men. 
Mr. Colbert and a hundred thousand other Amer- 
ican farmers grow sugar beets on a million fertile 
acres of land—land that might otherwise be turned 
into the production of crops easily grown in sur- 
plus quantities. Beets are the raw material from 
which all the pure granulated sugar needed to 
supply the sugar requirements of one-fourth of 
the population of the United States is extracted 
each year. The money which Mr. Colbert and his 
fellow farmers receive for their beets is spent at 
home. So is the money which the processing com- 
panies receive from the sale of sugar. The result 
is scores of flourishing Western communities, and 
an assurance to consumers of a domestic supply of 
sugar free from any hazard that might interrupt 


the flow of sugar from overseas tropical areas. 





“The Silver Wedge,” a boolilet de- 
scribing the beet sugar industry, has 
recently been published. A limited 
number of copies. are available for 
distribution on request. 


SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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tablished in London and in Osaka, 
Japan, the Bank of China last week 
opened an office at 40 Wall St., New 
York City. In charge are H. D. R. 
Burgess, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Irving Trust Co.; and C. H. 
Wang of Shanghai, Yale graduate and 
holder of an M.A. degree from Prince- 
ton in 1917. Pointing out the impor- 
tance of the new branch, Wang said: 
“Last year China imported goods from 
America comprising 18.92 per cent of 
China’s entire imports. The United 
States purchased from China goods 
worth approximately 23.67 per cent of 
China’s aggregate exports.” 

In addition to the usual commercial 
banking transactions, the New York 
agency will aim to “promote trade be- 
tween this country and China.” 

EXECUTIVES: To refute the popular 
notion that executive salaries in Amer- 
ican industry are too high, the National 
Association of Manufacturers last week 
made public a survey covering 694 
companies in 25 leading industries. Ac- 
cording to the association’s findings, 
executive salaries comprise only 3 per 
cent of the total industrial payroll. 
Advising the public to focus its atten- 
tion on taxes rather than on salaries, 
the survey purported to show that 
taxes amount to 34 per cent of the 
total payroll—or more than eleven 
times the sum paid out to executives. 
The association states that industries 
which pay taxes amounting to one- 
quarter or more of their total payrolls 
include public utilities, food, oil, phar- 
maceutical and rubber products, and 
automotive manufactures. 

RoyaLty: July 4 was the Cunard 
Line’s 96th birthday. Celebrating the 
occasion, Cunard White Star last week 
announced plans for a companion ship 
to the Queen Mary. On the stocks the 
new liner will be known as No. 535, but 
probabilities are that it will be chris- 
tened King George when launched early 
in 1938. Making it the world’s largest 
ship, the King George’s gross tonnage 
will be 83,000 against the Normandie’s 
82,000 tons and the Queen Mary’s 
80,773. John Brown & Co. of Clyde- 
bank will build the new ship at a cost 
of $25,000,000. 





MUSIC 





OPERA: The Metropolitan Hires 
A Radical New Stage Director 


Eleven years ago Dr. Herbert Graf, 
Viennese stage director, started hor- 
rifying grand-opera conservatives. Only 
modern realistic staging, he insisted, 
could save operatic masterpieces from 
becoming museum pieces. 

But in early engagements at Mun- 
ster, Breslau, and Frankfurt, he proved 
his case: people flocked to see revolving 
stages and symbolic sets in the opera. 
The depression lent weight to his argu- 
ment—lack of funds forced classical 
music to the standard of popular enter- 
ta nment. 
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ane eome 
Mr. C. H. Wang Opens a Branch of 
the Bank of China in New York 


Last week in Salzburg, Austria, while 
staging Arturo Toscanini’s festival ver- 
sion of “Die Meistersinger” in an up- 
to-date setting, Graf won over one of 
the last old-guard citadels. A cable 
from New York announced his appoint- 
ment as Metropolitan Opera stage di- 
rector, co-worker with Leopold Sachse. 

The 33-year-old Austrian—whose ex- 
perience embraces major positions in 
virtually all European opera centers— 
came to America in 1934. At Phila- 
delphia, his striking scenery for Leo- 
pold Stokowski’s opera cycle inspired 
wide praise. 

Now the Metropolitan brings him 
back to fulfill an often-expressed wish 
to continue work in the United States. 
Like Max Reinhardt, whose stature as 
a scenic designer he nearly equals, Graf 
has visions of working in musical 
comedy and Hollywood. America, he 
says, has seen some of his best pro- 
ductions—‘“but even in Philadelphia, all 
dreams cannot be realized.” 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Dr. Herbert Graf (Left) Explains 
Opera Sets to Dr. Bruno. Walter 
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TELEVISION: RCA_ Engineers 
Give Their Baby a Test Airing 


“Television is now in the earphone 
stage of radio.” With this warning 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, chills the ar- 
dor of enthusiasts who want to see as 
well as hear radio programs. “We know 
it’s possible, but we don’t know when 
it’s possible,” intone his assistants. 

Last week impassive guards kept 
watch over an NBC studio on the sixth 
floor of the RCA building, New York. To 
preclude the impression that see-and- 
hear sets will soon flood the market, 
television engineers conducted advance 
field tests in airtight secrecy. Calls 
from newspapermen swamped switch- 
board operators, but RCA heads main- 
tained a discreet silence. 

Runoffs of old movie shorts and im- 
ages of perspiring, cursing engineers 
shot three-fourths of a mile to the 
tower of the Empire State building. An 
eight-kilowatt transmitter—powerful as 
any known—relayed the pictures to re- 
ceivers in the homes of 50-odd officials 
and employes within a 30-mile radius. 
An auto, equipped with a portable set, 
cruised Manhattan streets to determine 
the effect of motors and steel-ribbed 
skyscrapers on reception. 

The experiment uncovered numerous 
defects: (1) visible static appeared in 
streams of white dots, caused by auto 
ignition systems, telephones, and X-ray 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
July 11-17 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (11th): Herbert Lehman: The Gove: 
of New York speaks at the opening of the 
Triborough Bridge across New York's Hust 
River. 11:45 NBC-Red (WEAF). 12:30 
CBS. 

Olympic Tryouts: Final track and 
games at Randall’s Island stadium, Ne' 
York. 2:00 CBS. 2:30 NBC-Red. 

SUN. (12th): Summer Symphony: Jose Iturbi 
pianist, conducts the Philadelphia Sum- 
mer concerts orchestra in a two-hour con- 
cert in Robin Hood Dell. 8:30 CBS. 
Camp Meeting: Four thousand cul'ed fo'ks 
gits religion at Fort Worth, Texas. 1:30 
NBC-Blue. 

Musical Varieties: Paul Whiteman intro- 
duces new tunes and new guest talent. 
9:45 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

MON. (13th): “The Brat’: Marion Davies ap- 

pears in the stellar role of the one-hou 
air version of the play. 9:00 CBS. 
Great Lakes Symphony: Walter Logan 
conducts the Cleveland orchestra in 4 
half-hour program of light classics. 10:50 
NBC-Red. 

TUES. (14th): “Gulliver”: In that role, Ed 
Wynn recounts his farcical experiences on 
imagined jaunts about the country. 9:30 
NBC-Red. 

WED. (15th): “Journeys in the Air’: Clara 

Adams, newspaper woman, tells of he! 
crossing on the German Zeppelin, Hinden- 
burg. 4:00 NBC-Red. 
“Your Hit Parade”: Carl Hoff and his or- 
chestra play the week's biggest song hits, 
numbered in the order of their popularity. 
10:00 NBC-Blue. 

THURS. (16th): Open Forum: Gen. James ©. 
Harbord, RCA board chairman, addresses 
the University of Virginia Public Afiairs 
Institute on “Electrical Knowledge and 
Mass Production.” 4:30 NBC-Red. 

FRI, (17th): Jessica Dragonette: The dimin- 
utive soprano returns to radio after a short 
vacation. 8:00 NBC-Red. 
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Three steps that will lead you 
to a Packard 120 


Learn how far your old car will go towards 
paying for a Packard 120. Bring in your 
old car, and you will probably have to 
part with little or no cash to drive off 
with a new Packard 120. No one figure 
fits all cases. But our records show that 
generally the used car allowance eguals 
or exceeds the down payment on a new 


Packard 120. 


oN 
STE Pa# 2 


Discover the flexibility of the payment 
plan. Packard does not try to fit you 
with a standard, “ready made” pay- 
ment plan. The 6% plan can be tailored 
to fit a wide range of incomes. Hence, 
the actual monthly outlay can be 


brought well within most budgets. And 
the Packard 120 is the safest car to buy 
out of income. For, thanks to Packard’s 
ageless lines, the car will still be smart 
years after the last payment is forgotten. 


STEPp# 3 


Learn how little it costs for service and 
upkeep. We sincerely believe that the 
Packard 120 is the most service-free car 
in America. Its finer materials, its better 
engineering, and the greater precision of 
its parts combine to reduce the need for 


service to an astonishingly low level. 


And such service as you do need is 
inexpensive. Records indicate that 
typical labor charges and parts prices 
on the Packard 120 actually average 
Jess than on the other prominent cars 
in its price class. 


Take the three steps mentioned above 
and satisfy yourself that the Packard 
120 is easy to buy and economical to 
operate. Then drive the car. Compare it 
point for point with any car you may be 
thinking of buying. Do this—and we are 
confident that you will want a Packard 
120 as you have never wanted avy new 
car. Your Packard dealer will be glad to 
put a car at your disposal whenever you 


say the word. 


—_—_ 
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| PACKARD 120 


990. 


to $7115 ai factory. 


Standard accessory group extra 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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(P/ FROM MODERN MECHANIX 
HOBBIES AND INVENTIONS 





4. na 2 i y 
tothe: add to earnings through prac- 
tical ideas in MODERN MECHANIX 
HOBBIES & INVENTIONS MAGAZINE. 
Thrilling entertainment, too!Stories of invention, 
scientific marvels, engineering achievements, 
fascinating new developmentsin aviation, radio, 
television! Spare-time hobbies and craftsman- 
ship! Read about them all in MODERN 
MECHANIX HOBBIES & INVENTIONS 
MAGAZINE. On sale at all newsstands. 


NOW MODERN ONLY 
©” MECHANIX 


SALE “HOBBIES AND INVENTIONS 5 


= Speedwriti. 


and Better ve NATURAL SHORTHAND 


4 5(@)-@eeP-¥. 18) Easy to learn at home. No 


; : signs or symbols. Endorsed 
in Six by employers, schools 
Weeks everywhere. Costs about 

one-third. Best, quickest 





shorthand method. Write for free booklet today. | 


SPEEDWRITING, Deot. 32, 200 Madison Ave., New York 








CHALLENGE YOURSELF! 


Only one out of 4000 executives scored 100% 
on the 25 questions on business and market 
conditions in “Test Your Knowledge.” The 
average was 64%. Questions and correct answers 
sent free. Also ‘*Half-Hour Lessons in Forecast- 
ing—the Truth About Forecasting.’’ Plainly written 
‘ by authorities, endorsed by leading economists. 
No salesman will call. Write Institute of Forecasting. Div. 


WILLIAM DUNNIGAN and ASSOCIATES 
111 North Wacker Drive ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














$1194.00 of insurance at age 21; $813.00 at 35. Other 


ages in proportion in this Old Line Legal ReserveCom- | 


pan~ tat sells without agents and gives the saving 


0 its policy holders. Postal has paid out $43,000,000. | 


in 31 successful years. It has millions in assets and 








machines; (2) the small (5x7-inch) 
image still retains a green color and an 
eye-tiring flicker; (3) low luminosity 
renders the picture indistinct; (4) 
fourteen controls make the console a 
meaningless jumble to amateurs. 

But RCA officials expect to iron out 
these defects during the Summer-long 
trials. Two facts concern them more: 
standardization and range. 

Television sets must coordinate ex- 
actly with the mother station. Unless 
all broadcasters’ standardize _ their 
equipment, no listener will be able to 
get more than one station. This close 
interworking—“like lock and key’— 
hits the purses of a television-conscious 
public. Any technical improvement in 
the broadcasting equipment, without a 
similar change in the receiving set, 
junks the latter—which costs from $250 
to $800. Because of step-ups in RCA’s 
newest station, last week’s testing sets 
are now obsolete. 


In addition, television now can range 
only 30 miles from the central station— 
and there is no practical method of 
hooking up various cities. 

With a $1,000,000 appropriation and 
ten years of experience to draw upon, 
RCA intends to solve these last prob- 
lems. “No statements, no ballyhoo,” 
officials say grimly. If the new develop- 
ments do not make television commer- 
cially feasible, they will trundle their 
brain child back into the laboratory in- 
cubator for further research. 


As to who will pay the piper for tele- 
vision, no one knows. The work to date 
has been entirely on a private experi- 
mental basis. Observers believe the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
which does not sanction the sale of ad- 
vertising time via ‘video-machines,”’ 
favors the Lritish system of taxing re- 
ceiving sets. 
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reserves. Just write a card today with your name, | — 


address and exact date of birth and you will get full 

details and rates for your age by return mail. Insur- 

ance is vital! Act promptly while rates are low. 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
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Huxley Pulls a Moral 
Out of the Fleshpots 


Eyeless in Gaza. By Aldous Huzley. 
473 pages. 168,400 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 

Scratch a good satirist, and it’s dia- 
monds to dingleberries you'll find a 
moralist lurking under the shell. For 
it’s a stinging indignation at the 
fraudulent in human behavior which 
gives satire the penetration that sar- 
casm lacks. 


In Aldous Huxley the literary world 
encounters a genius whose invective has 
grown in power with the development 
of his ethical perceptions. ‘Crome 
Yellow” (1921) and “Antic Hay” (1923) 
were extremely nimble and tidy bits of 
persiflage. But with ‘Point Counter 
Point” (1928) and “Brave New World” 
(1932) Huxley sharpened his quill, 
dipped it in acid, and dug it far into the 
vitals of modern society. In the first he 
exposed a batch of contemporary poses 
and reckoned up some of the back 
wages of sin. In the second he drew 
the scientist’s conception of life down 


wiv WORLD 
Huxley: From Satire to a Sense of Sin 


to its ultimate absurdity in an efficient, 
sterilized, and saccharine utopia. 

Of all its predecessors, “Eyeless in 
Gaza” most resembles “Point Counter 
Point.” Here again Huxley weaves an 
episodic tapestry depicting the dry dis- 
gust of lives overlaid with sexual ob- 
sessions, masochism, greed, pride, and 
general spiritual ugliness; only this 
time, the tapestry looks more like a 
crazy quilt. His aim was to skip the 
middle period of his hero’s career, and 
yet conceal the gap. To this end he has 
jumbled the time sequence so thorough- 
ly that the omissions are obscured in 
the chronological confusion. He achieves 
his purpose, but it leaves the reader 
with a wild desire to grab a pair of 
shears, snip out the chapters, and re- 
shuffie them into order. 

Huxley hasn’t woven quite as rich a 
warp as before. Where in the earlier 
book he presented a profusion of well- 
defined characters—Burlap, Spandrell, 
Rampion, Everard Webley, the two 
Quarleses, Lucy Tantamount—now the 
ranks have thinned, in numbers and 
clarity. Only Anthony Beavis (Hux- 
ley without the glasses), Mary Amber- 
ley (a case of ingrown whimsicality), 
and John Beavis (a fuddy-duddy phi- 
lologist) stand out distinctly; the rest 
blur in retrospect. 

But “Eyeless in Gaza” cannot be dis- 
missed as an inferior rehash of a for- 
mer theme. Where “Point Counter 
Point” handled the problem of evil 
largely in negative terms, “Eyeless in 
Gaza” presents Huxley’s positive creed. 
The moral appraisal which remained 
implicit in earlier satires now breaks 
into the open. And the result is one 
of the noblest philosophical statements 
in modern English literature. 

Sneaking out from the coattails of 
his father, a sentimental old coot, 
Anthony Beavis speedily turned into 
an intellectual young-man-about-town. 
Egged on by a bet with his first mis- 
tress, Mary Amberley, he proves his 
manhood by seducing his boyhood 
friend’s fiancee. The friend dives over 
a cliff. Anthony takes another mistress 
and begins a caustic treatise on soci- 
ology. 
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Always in the back of his mind, how- 
ever, he casts about for “some way of 
getting beyond the books, beyond the 
perfumed and resilient flesh of women, 
beyond fear and sloth, beyond the pain- 
ful but secretly flattering vision of the 
world as menagerie and asylum.” He 
finds release from this mordant rut 
only through a trip to the Mexican in- 
terior. There he meets Dr. Miller, a 
tough-minded anthropologist who be- 
lieves in complete pacifism, complete 
love. 

Sick of his own “piddling, two-pen- 
ny, half-penny personality,” Anthony 
chucks his weary sophistication for 
Miller’s radical simplicity. The book 
leaves him in London making up his 
mind to address a peace meeting in de- 
fiance of a “Group of Patriotic English- 
men” who threaten to knock his block 
off if he shows up. 

Facing here the first brute challenge 
to his way of life, he finds assurance in 
the “unity of mankind, unity of all life 

. He was committed to them, as a 
hand is committed to the arm. Com- 
mitted to his friends, committed even 
to those who had declared themselves 
his enemies. There was nothing he 
could do but would affect them all, 
enemies and friends alike—for good, if 
what he did were good, for evil if it 
were wrong.” 

In the knowledge of that responsi- 
bility he discovers a certain peace. The 
book closes on this note of quiet tri- 
umph: “Dispassionately, and with a 
serene lucidity, he thought of what was 
in store for him. Whatever it might 
be, he knew now that all would be well.” 


REVOLT: One Man’s Tough Fight 
To Achieve a Worthwhile Goal 


Ever the Winds Blow. By Elliott 
Merrick. 3882 pages. 145,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.50. 

Almost any gush of secrets from an 
overflowing heart will betray the es- 
sential sameness of men’s thoughts. A 
revealing autobiography is practically 
certain to evoke the response: “That 
happened to me, too.” But it’s an un- 
usual literary hero who forces the 
reader to admit: “I wish I’d had the 
guts to do as he did.” And many will 
Say that, when they come to the end 
of this wise and charming first novel 
whose hero’s life often parallels the 
author’s. i 

They will think of stupid homes they 
didn’t run away from, selfish girls they 
didn’t leave, mean little jobs they didn’t 
chuck. They will realize that every- 
body doesn’t have to knuckle under 
to banality and convention. “Ever the 
Winds Blow” is the story of a young 
man who fought the stupidities of life 
and succeeded in being decent. The 
book isn’t preachy; it’s disturbing 
merely because it’s true. 

Orphaned by the death of his mother, 
Henry Frain grew up in the New Jersey 
home of his dull brother, George, and 
George’s wife, Gloria. This self-dram- 
atizing suburban female sickened the 
boy with kisses, butted into all his 
affairs, and nearly coddled all the 


health and spunk out of him. Grade 
school burdened him with the usual 
load of boyhood miseries. It was from 
a carpenter and his wife that little 
Henry first learned that people can be 
natural and kind. 

For a while a tony New England 
preparatory school (Merrick went to 
Phillips Exeter) turned him into a 
grind. Finally Henry realized that his 
good marks merely stamped him as the 
slave of an iron system and meant that 
his instructors had licked him. After 
that he studied just hard enough to get 
by. He also discovered that by forcing 
himself to do the things he was afraid 
of he could conquer the fears that con- 
tinually beset him. 

As a Yale student he became half- 
infatuated with one of those respectable 
wantons who excite desires they have 
no intention of satisfying. He also met 
Sally, a girl who broke away from a 
home much like his own but finally 
sacrificed her independence to return 
to a pitifully lonely father. 


Henry took a harder but happier 
road. He walked out on George and 
Gloria, knocked about the world a bit, 
and found most of his employers a 
shabby and dishonest lot. Until he en- 
countered Sally again he saw loveli- 
ness only in nature. He remembered 
Emerson’s saying: “The first in time 
and first in importance of the influences 
upon the mind is that of nature. Every 
day, the sun; and,-after sunset, Night 
and her stars. Ever the winds blow; 
ever the grass blows.” 


Some sensitive souls will doubtless 
decline to retire, like Henry and Sally, 
to a farm in upper Vermont. But Mer- 
rick makes out a pretty strong case for 
rural contentment. He’s qualified to 
write about it, too. Happily married, 
the 31-year-old author tills a few acres 
in the granite State and finds that 
literary ideas flow most freely when he 
milks a cow. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 





Strange Houses. By Cora Jarrett. 
3869 pages. 115,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. If -your 
cousin Ida is sailing tomorrow on the 


S. S. Ess, plant in her deck chair this | 
subtly spun tale of two women who ex- | 


changed bodies but not personalities. 


Whether Ida’s an intellectual or a thrill- | 


er-fan, this is her book. 


Lovely Journey. By Jessie Douglas 
Fox. 314 pages. 70,000 words. Crowell, 
New York. $2.00. A hot-weather ro- 
mance about Elizabeth, who impulsive- | 
ly married the rake, then met a chap 
who was the Right Sort. This time the 
rake gallantly suffocates himself in a 
garage. 

Waterloo. By Manuel Komroff. 304 
pages. 80,000 words. Coward McCann, 
New York. $2.50. No other patch of 
European history has been as well 
trampled by literary hacks as the field 
of Waterloo. Now Manuel Komroff 
galumphs across it with boyish enthusi- 
asm and a great deal of melodramatic 
hoopla. 


CANDID CAMERA 


Snaps fast action at 1/1000 of a 
second, with remarkable detail... 
takes true-to-life candid photos in- 
doors or out, in daylight or at night 
-.. a Camera of unlimited possi- 
bilities! Automatic range-finder fo- 
cusing—no guessing distance. 

12 interchangeable ZEISS lenses 
available. 

Sold by leading dealers. Write for 
literature. 

CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


CONTAX IS ONE OF A LARGE LINE OF 


LeissShon Ci ameras 
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vacations 


GLACIER PARK AND 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


* * * 

SEE AMERICA FIRST! 
ENJOY ITS MATCHLESS MOUNTAIN 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. GET 
GREAT NORTHERN'S LITERATURE 
DESCRIBING GLORIOUS LOW COST 
VAGATIONS IN THE WEST .°. . 

THEN TRAVEL ON THE’ 


Air-Conditioned 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


| BETWEEN CHICAGO © ST. PAUL * MINNEAPOLIS 
| AND SPOKANE © SEATTLE * ALASKA 
| TACOMA *© PORTLAND © CALIFORNIA 


Great Northe 
RAILWAY 


GET FULL DETAILS 
See your local railway ticket 
ogent or travel bureau, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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TRANSITION: In a New Dress It 


Renews lis Experimental Lease 


During the Winter of 1926 an Ameri- 
can newspaper man working on the 
Paris edition of The Chicago Tribune 
decided the world needed a magazine 
for creative literary experiment—some- 
thing that ‘would push back the fron- 
tiers of expression, allowing the poet 
to invent...” 

The author of this idea was a literary 
veteran at 30. Eugene Jolas, born in 
Union City, N. J., had been a reporter 
in Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Waterbury, and other American cities. 

For his Paris office the gypsy jour- 
nalist rented a dingy little hotel room 
overlooking the Place des Invalides; 
then he started soliciting manuscripts 
from literary revolutionists. James 
Joyce sent “Work in Progress”; Ger- 
trude Stein contributed “Four Saints in 
Three Acts.” Other pieces came from 
Ernest Hemingway, Morley Callaghan, 
Kay Boyle, Archibald McLeish. 

The new magazine, which first ap- 
peared in April, 1927, caused eyes ac- 
customed to orthodox writing to bug 
out in dismay. Critics dubbed the ven- 
ture “the dance of the wild men.” 

Yet transition—the title always ap- 
peared in lower case letters due to a 
compositor’s error in the first issue— 
plowed on. Six thousand readers were 
found willing to pay anywhere from 
75 cents to $2 a copy, the price depend- 
ing upon the size of the issues, which 
varied from 150 to 500 pages. Bulk 
changed “according to the amount of 
money in the cash drawer.” 

Jolas, who has the satyrish look of a 
Mephisto, glibly coined words with 
pretty sounds: “orianala,” ‘ascaton,” 
“Oorana,” “grala,” and “alamasatl.” To 
hecklers he explained that Shakespeare 
was a potent word manufacturer and 
was responsible for “auspicious,” 
“aerial,” “castigate,” and ‘‘compact.” 
Why shouldn’t a modern poet build 
words? Jolas wanted to go “the very 
limit with inventing words” and went 
so far as to crystallize his sentiments 
with a manifesto he issued to a shocked 
world—‘“The Revolution of the Word.” 


Despite all the ruckus and cafe 
brawls which transition caused among 
various literary sects, the fat little 
magazine fell on lean days orfce a ris- 
ing franc sent expatriate Americans 
bolting for home. After suspending 
publication for a short time, Jolas 
raised fresh capital and trailed after 
his former readers. Last week TRANSI- 
TION—this time printers made no mis- 
take—appeared in New York. 


The first issue of the new 50-cent 
quarterly contains poetry: 


Lice night 

And the nice before. 

Lambs and cuttlefish came to my 
door, 

The lambs wore plumes, 

The cuttlefish said, 

And a spray of almond over their 
head. 
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And prose: 

Sometimes it seems to me that all 
the doom of Budapest is _ forever 
drowned in Steinways. Certain it is 
that young girls there dip their curled 
catastrophes each night in patient 
pianos. It is true that only the disas- 
trous daughters of old embassies con- 
fess their beauty... 

Although the magazine is not likely 
to cause Saturday Evening Post men 
many sleepless nights, Jolas hopes for 
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Jolas Will Publish 


« Poetry ... Prose. . 


Eugene 


Art... 


a new circulation high. From his print- 
er at The Hague, he ordered 8,000 
copies. About half of these remained 
on the other side for circulation in 
France, Ireland, and England—and par- 
ticularly Oxford University, where 
TRANSITION is recommended reading. 
The other half will be peddled through 
American bookstores and newsstands, 


DAILY NEWS: ‘Sky Is the Limit’ 
On ‘Presidential Batile Page’ 


Last April Joseph Medill Patterson, 
astute publisher of The New York Daily 
News, largest newspaper in the United 
States, sat down at his typewriter and 
started editorializing: 

“The 1936 Presidential campaign is 
going to be the most savage political 
fight this country has seen... Old 
friends will part company, families will 
split up, on the big issue of New Deal 
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vs Old Deal . . The News plans 
to treat this savage clash of: opinions 
as we believe it should be treated ... 
Accordingly this page opposite The 
News editorial page will, beginning 
after the Democratic and Republican 
candidates for President are nominated 
. .. be divided in two equal parts. 

“One of these parts will be open to 
Republican and Old Deal arguments, 
the other to New Deal arguments. 

“These arguments can be in any form 
—straight reading matter, jingles, car- 
toons ... It’s a political fight... [and] 
the sky is the limit...” 

Appreciating the huge value of such 
donated space in a newspaper with 
1,600,000 daily, and 2,700,000 Sunday 
circulation, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic national committees snatched at 
the prize. Total value of the space at 
$1,500 a page: $180,000. 

Looking about for writers who could 
pound home points in a clear and to- 
the-point manner, the Republicans 
picked Glenn Tucker, ex-Washington 
bureau man for the late New York 
World, ex-publicity chief for Radio 
Corporation of America, and at present 
in the publicity business for himself. 
As a staunch preconvention Landon 
fan, and as a solid Republican, he could 
write with all the conviction in the 
world. 

Charles Michelson, chief Democratic 
publicist and former Washington boss 
of Tucker, had to look no farther than 
his own office for a man who could 
fill the other half of the page. He se- 
lected Edward Roddan, small, wisp- 
mustached Washington newspaper man 
who quit his job with Universal news 
service to become Michelson’s right- 
hand man. As the author of Senator 
Joseph Robinson’s radio reply to Al 
Smith’s Liberty League speech last 
January, Roddan had proved himself a 
master of sharp invective. 

Last week the two combatants—old 
friends from Washington reporting 
days—met in The News office to block 
out Queensbury rules for their contest: 
neither would see the other’s copy until 
it was printed; both would observe rigid 
deadlines to prevent time advantages; 
any and all punches would be allowed. 

This Monday the feature, which is 
likely to push the tabloid’s circulation 
to a new high, made its first appear- 
ance. To get a window-dressing name 
for the first instalment, Republicans 
had William Allen White, Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette editor, write the first 
piece. 

Like ringwise prizefighters, the two 
combatants landed no hard punches in 
the first round, contenting themselves 
with easy sparring and conserving their 
strength for later flurries. 

In his New Deal corner, Roddan 
asked: “Has Franklin D. Roosevelt 
done well by the country ...?” He 
relied on a rehearsal of New Deal pros- 
perity figures to get a positive answer. 

On the right-hand side of the page, 
White built a glowing picture of his 
man: Landon the realist; Landon the 
big man who could appreciate the little 
man’s problems; Landon the man who 
knows how to say no. 






























JowloSt oF HAULING 7-TON LOAD 
82,787 MILES SELLS THEM SECOND V-8 


Th: 157-inch wheelbase chassis with 
clos d cab and semi-trailer is used by the 
Nor heastern Nebraska Oil Company, 
wit! excellent results. 
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One of the Ford V-8 Trucks of the Northeastern: 


Nebraska Oil Company covered 82,787 miles in seven 
months. Their experience-sheets showed that this 
unit operated for 2.62 cents per mile—gasoline, oil, 
tires, repairs and maintenance. Their own books 
convinced them that their next truck should be a 
Ford V-8. Already this new unit is rolling up new 
records. 

Not only in the petroleum industry, but in every 
kind of truck use, the real yardstick of performance 
is operating costs. These give owners a quick, accu- 
rate picture of what trucks actually do on the job. 
Mcasured by this impartial standard, the perform- 
ance of Ford V-8 Trucks is outstanding. 


OR name 


Naturally, you would like to know what a truck 
can do on your job BEFORE you buy it. That is why 
your Ford dealer offers the ‘‘on-the-job”’ test. Ask 
for a V-8 Demonstrator Truck. Use it in your regu- 
lar service. With your own loads. Let the Ford V-8 
tell its own convincing story of all-round economy. 


THE ONLY TRUCK THAT GIVES YOU A V-8 ENGINE 
- - - PLUS THESE ADDITIONAL QUALITY FEATURES 


Full-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted pinion .. . full torque-tube 
and radius-rod drive . . . quick-action safety brakes ... big, 11-inch heavy- 
duty clutch ... truck-type four-speed transmission .. . deep, rugged frame 
with full-channel-depth cross-members . .. durable baked-enamel finish. 
@ Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased 
for $25 a month, with usual down-payment. Any new 131!4-inch or 157-inch 
wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual down-payment 
on the new UCC !4% per month Finance Plans. 


VS Tucks 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 





DANGER AHEAD? 
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THERES ONLY ONE WAY TO GET GOLDEN PLY 
BLOW-OUT PROTECTION. R20 on Sihoriowns! 


resisting this heat the amazing Golden 
Ply keeps rubber and fabric from sepa- 
rating —it keeps heat blisters from form- 
ing. And when you prevent the blister 
you prevent the high-speed blow-out. 


Pietro:“You pay for my vegetables—yes?” 


Driver: “Don’t worry. I'll take care of 
you. After that blow-out I should be 
thankful I didn’t get hurt.” 


* * * 


Figures don’t lie. Every year thousands 
of dollars are spent for damages—thou- 
sands of motorists are killed or injured 
when blow-outs throw cars out of con- 
trol. To trust to luck when it comes to 
tires is to invite a serious, costly accident. 

When you spin along the highways ata 
rate of 40, 50, 60 miles an hour terrific 
heat is generated inside the tire. Rubber 
and fabric begin to separate. A tiny blis- 
ter forms. Bigger and BIGGER grows 
this invisible blister. Then it’s just a 
matter of time when, BANG! A blow-out! 

To protect you against such danger 
every Goodrich Silvertown is built with 
the Golden Ply, a layer of special rub- 
ber and full-floating cords scientifically 
treated to resist internal tire heat. By 


Silvertowns also safeguard you against 
dangerous tail spin skids with a specially 
designed “‘road drying” tread that acts 
like the windshield wiper on your car. 
At the first sign of a skid the big center 
ribs sweep away water, giving the double 
outer row of husky Silvertown cleats a 
drier surface to grip. 


NO EXTRA COST 


If you need tires now—if you are going 
to need them any time during the next 
few months—don’t take chances. See your 
Goodrich dealer about a set of Golden 
Ply Silvertowns. They cost not a penny 
more than other standard tires! And they'll 
give you months of extra mileage and 


greater riding comfort in > 2 
the bargain. 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 








FREE! Join the Silvertown 
® Safety League. Sign the 
Goodrich Safe Driving Pledge and 
your Goodrich dealer will get for 
you absolutely free a handsome 


emblem with red crystal reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 








mM w(Soodrich S:\F2\/ Silvertowr 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 





